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his eyewitness observations 


By M. Sivaram 





from inside the Soviets’ biggest satellite 


The New York Times, which for many years has 
managed to retain in Moscow correspondents who 
demonstrate a chronic “impartiality” in favor of 
Soviet press handouts, has now come up with a sim- 
ilarly “impartial” treatment of the new Red Chinese 
state in a series of five apologetic articles by a certain 
Arthur Moore. 

“Foreigners in China do not feel that they are 
followed or spied upon,” and “There is no bar upon 
friendly social intercourse with the Chinese,” Mr. 
Moore relates, in an attempt to dissociate Red China 
from Red Russia. But in a dispatch published along- 
side this amiable version of Chinese Stalinism, the 
Times’s own Henry R. Lieberman reports that 
Peking has just issued “a sweeping new decree that 
prescribes a blanket sentence of death or life im- 
prisonment for ‘those who work with imperialism 
against the fatherland.’ ” 

Mr. Moore then breathtakingly announces that 
“the Soviet does not attempt to direct China’s poli- 
cies,” and that “there are no ‘commissars’ in China.” 
The thousands of Russian military and political ad- 
visers whose presence in China is denied by no one 
this side of the Moscow-Peking axis appear to be, in 
Mr. Moore’s opinion, mere wraiths. 

Having “proven” that Mzo is in no way influenced 
by Stalin (although he is a “Marx-Leninist’”), Mr. 


Moore next sets out to portray the Red Chines: as 
“sturdy nationalists” who display “a moderation un- 
known to the Bolsheviks.” Thus Mao is no collect- 
ivist; he “wants to encourage private enterprise” ; 
“he regards Chinese capitalists as his present 
friends”; and, in fact, his program “doesn’t sound 
very much different from Roosevelt’s New Deal’’! 

Red Chinese propaganda, which Mr. Moore admits 
conducts periodic “hate weeks” against Americans, 
is simply the art of practising “economy of truth.” 
Red Chinese justice, which Peking claims has just 
killed one million anti-Communist guerrillas, “shows 
an admirable impartiality.””» And Red Chinese leaders, 
despite “much greater casualties than they expected” 
from Korea, “are not inhumanly indifferent to the 
sacrifice of their soldiers.” 

Much, much more could be produced to indict Mr. 
Moore as a false and untrustworthy reporter. But 
coincidentally, and most fortunately, we have come 
into possession of an account written from inside 
Communist China which contradicts, more effectively 
than we could, the basic untruths in the Moore dis- 
patches. Written by a respected member of the In- 
dian press—M. Sivaram of the Press Trust of India, 
a Reuters affiliate—the series of articles we begin 
publishing on the accompanying page has the au- 
thentic ring of a serious student of Chinese affairs. 
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PEKING 

HINA, under the Communist re- 

TS oon is a veritable Chinese 

puzzle. It is a maze of contrasts and 

contradictions which defy compre- 
hension even at close range. 

The new China that emerged from 
the Communist revolution is officially 
described as a people’s democracy, 
but, in practice, it is a totalitarian 
state of the Soviet pattern. 

The new regime in China is the re- 
gime of the Communist party. It is 
a government of the people, by the 
party, for the party. Not even the 
authorities deny that the new China 
is essentially a police state. 

Fear of authority and regard for 
discipline, characteristic of the police 
state, are evident everywhere. Secrecy 
shrouds the activities of the rulers; 
silent subservience marks the people’s 
attitude towards the Government. 

Peking, the capital of the People’s 
Republic, reflects at every turn the 
grim discipline enforced on the 
people by the Communist party and 
the Government. 

The political set-up of the People’s 
Republic is as elaborate as it is enig- 
matic. The new Chinese Government 
has the largest number of function- 
aries of ministerial rank at the center, 
but the destiny of the nation is in the 
hands of one man—Mao Tse-tung. 

Officially, China has a “democratic 
coalition government.” For the gov- 
ernment, at the center as well as in 
the provinces, includes a good num- 
ber of non-Communists, though their 
existence and activity. depend entirely 
on their adherence to “the thought of 
Mao Tse-tung.” 

The composition of the People’s 
Political Consultative Committee, the 
highest political tribunal of new 
China, also presents an illusion of de- 
mocracy. Though the majority of its 
members are tried and tested leaders 
of the Communist party, it includes 
a good number of non-Communists 
too, faithfully toeing the party line. 

The People’s Political Consultative 
Committee, however, is a body of 
hand-picked men and women. In the 
words of a well-known Chinese pro- 
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fessor—-who has to remain anony- 
mous—they were “elected, selected 
and collected” by the Politburo of 
the Communist party, holding no 
mandate from the Chinese people. 

“The thought of Mao Tse-tung”— 
Communism of the Chinese brand— 
is claimed to be the sole political 
doctrine of the Chinese people, but 
the new. regime tolerates auxiliary 
parties which subscribe to the Com- 
munist program. 

The Democratic League of China 
and the Kuomintang Revolutionary 
Party are the main political organiza- 
tions which come under the category. 
There are about half a dozen others, 
too, such as the Democratic National 
Construction Association and the Na- 
tional Salvation Association, which 
do not count more than a handful of 
people on their membership rolls. 

The Communist party of China 
today has a registered membership of 
over 6,000,000, but it is now being 
purged of “undesirable bourgeois ele- 
ments.” The policy of the Politburo 
is to bring the party’s strength down 
to about 4,000,000. 

According to Vice-Chairman Liu 
Shao-chi, party boss and Mao Tse- 
tung’s right-hand man, the people’s 
democracy envisaged by the Commu- 
nist party is governed by the party’s 
code of “voluntary submission.” The 
Politburo demands voluntary submis- 
sion to its decisions by the party 
members at all levels, who, in turn, 
demand voluntary submission to 
their will by the masses. 

According to the Communist con- 
cept, any semblance of democracy, 
under the present phase of transition, 
is the prerogative of the party’s lead- 


ership. 
Under this unique system of 
people’s democracy, wherein the 


Communist party machinery and a 
vigilant police and security force en- 
sure “voluntary submission” of the 
people to the rulers’ will, China today 
remains stoic, silent, unpredictable. 
On the credit side of the Commu- 
nist Government’s record, there are: 
(1) the apparent sincerity of pur- 
pose, though verging on fanaticism, 
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CHINA CONTINUED 


on the part of the new leaders; (2) 
the strict maintenance of law and or- 
der; (3) the virtual elimination of 
official corruption; (4) the leveling 
down of essential commodity prices 
and the resultant check on inflation; 
(5) the land reform program and 
the recent reduction of taxation with 
a view to making it beneficial to the 
peasantry. 

On the debit side, there are: (1) 
the conversion of China into a police 
state; (2) drastic dislocation of 
Chinese family and social structure; 
(3) total intellectual starvation of the 
people; (4) the strangulation of pri- 
vate enterprise and initiative, highly 
prized by the. Chinese people; (5) 
thought and speech controls, calcu- 
lated to “poison” the minds of the 
youth of the country and to liquidate 
the intellectual middle classes. 


FRIENDSHIP 


Besides, almost every non-Commu- 
nist Chinese, including many admir- 
ers of the present regime, seems to 
be skeptical regarding the Communist 
Government’s foreign policy and the 
“disproportioned friendship” with the 
Soviet Union. 

They feel that China, which has 
gone through a great deal of political 
and economic upheaval in the last 
few decades, might \‘ell be able to 
absorb and digest a Communist pro- 
gram and even endure the perils of 
a police state. But they are not sure 
that their ancient land can extricate 
itself from its new leaders’ commit- 
ments with Soviet Russia. 

The People’s Republic of China to- 
day is a virtual satellite of the Soviet 
Union, and Chinese Communist lead- 
er Mao Tse-tung is not likely to 
turn Titoist in rebellion against the 
Kremlin. This is the consensus of 
diplomatic opinion in Peking, sub- 
stantiated by the sweeping turn in 
China’s domestic and foreign policies 
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during 1950—the first full year of the 
Communist regime in this country. 

The consolidation of power by the 
Chinese Communist Government has 
been exclusively of the Soviet pattern. 
The New China’s foreign relations 
and defense program are closely 
linked with those of Soviet Russia. 
The unseen hand of the Kremlin di- 
rects and controls the new regime. 

Chinese intellectuals, and even the 
common people, seem to be extremely 
unhappy over this development, which 
has also disillusioned foreign observ- 
ers .who once believed that the 
Chinese brand of Communism would 
be different, free of Soviet domina- 
tion. Most of these observers, Chinese 
as well as foreigners, feel that China 
has nothing to gain and much to lose 
by too close a link-up with the USSR, 
which, however, has much to gain by 
the deal, and practically nothing to 
lose. This policy of toeing the Soviet 
line, more than any other aspect of 
the Communist regime’s policy, seems 
to have shaken Chinese confidence in 
their new leaders. 

Everywhere you turn, anywhere in 
China today, you are impressed by 
the extent of Soviet influence in every 
field of Government activity. 

The police system and the control 
of foreigners remind you of the 
OGPU. The press and propaganda 
organization and the stringent con- 
trol of public thought and speech are 
unmistakably of the Soviet pattern. 
Russian has become the most favored 
foreign language in China. 


TEACHER STALIN 


Chinese Communist leaders sing 
the praise of the Soviet Union, openly 
worship Joseph Stalin as “jagad- 
Guru” (world teacher) and urge 
their countrymen to follow suit. Stal- 
in’s photographs are found even at 
small district police stations. 

Just how many Soviet advisers are 
employed by the People’s Govern- 
ment of China is one of the most 
closely guarded secrets of the Com- 
munist regime. But it is well-known 
that Russian advisers and experts, by 
the thousands, have been forced on 


the Chinese Government in almost 
every ministry and department, espec- 
ially the defense services. The Chinese 
navy and air force alone, according 
to unofficial estimates, employ about 
ten thousand Soviet instructors and 
technicians. Tsingtao, one-time Ger- 
man settlement on the coast north of 
Shanghai, is virtually a Soviet naval 
and air base. There are large settle- 
ments of Soviet personnel at Port 
Arthur (Manchuria) and at the Tai- 
wan “invasion air base” on the 
Fukien coast south of Shanghai. 

The total number of these Soviet 
agents in China is anybody’s guess. 
In Peking alone, according to con- 
servative estimates, Soviet advisers 
and experts number anything be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000. Nobody 
knows what they do and where they 
work. What the people see of them 
is restricted to their usual evening 
rounds of Peking’s “open market,” 
where they buy up everything from 
expensive furs to second-hand U. S. 
Navy jackets, precious curios to sun- 
dry junk. The Chinese people look 
aghast at the big brood of “da 
bietze” (big noses) as they move 
about in limousines, enjoying a life 
of luxury amid the poverty and re- 
duced living standards that the “lib- 
eration” has brought them. 

The Soviet Embassy in Peking is 
the largest diplomatic mission in the 
Chinese capital. The Soviet Tass 
News Agency is China’s main win- 
dow on the world. The Soviet trade 
offices handle much of China’s trade 
and exchange transactions. And there 
are a dozen other Soviet Government 
and semi-government organizations in 
Peking whose functions are wrapped 
in mystery. 

Often, it is to the Soviet Ambassa- 
dor, rather than to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, that most of the envoys 
from the Eastern European countries 
pay court. Theoretically, the regula- 
tions governing the activities of for- 
eign missions apply to the Soviet mis- 
sion, too, but in practice the Chinese 
Foreign Ministry is under orders to 
dance attendance on the Soviet Em- 
bassy, from where a telephone call 
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from an attaché is enough for any 
kind of routine requirements. 

The embassy of India or any other 
neutral country has to go through 
elaborate formalities, and finally send 
an official to the Foreign Ministry 
for the permit often a week after the 
application is filed. British, Dutch 
and other “diplomats-in-waiting” 
are treated with far less consideration. 

Competent observers in Peking 
think that this “marriage” of the 
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lease basis which Russia didn’t need. 
That marked a turning point in the 
Chinese civil war. It helped the Com- 
munists in their long-drawn-out 
struggle, and Mao Tse-tung has often 
praised the Kremlin for its contribu- 
tion to the victory of Chinese Com- 
munism. In a_ recent speech at 
Peking, Mao Tse-tung declared: 


“Tf the Soviet Union did not ex- 
ist, if there had been no victory 
over fascism in the second World 
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of China from the rest of the world, 
especially the non-Soviet power bloc, 
and the consolidation of Soviet pow- 
er and influence in the country 
through persuasion, pressure and 
promises. 


RIDING THE TIGER 


Soviet pressure and persuasion 
seem to have convinced the Chinese 
Communist leaders that the United 
States and other “imperialist powers” 





AnpreEI VISHINSKY SIGNING the Soviet treaty of alliance with Red China—Watching, left to right, are Chou En-lai (Chinese Foreign 
Minister), A. I. Mikoyan, N. S. Khrushchev, K. E. Voroshilov, Vyacheslav Molotov, Joseph Stalin, Mao Tse-tung, B. F. Podtserob, N. T. 
Fedorenko, Wan Chai-hsiang (of Chinese Politburo), Georgi M. Malenkov, Ch’en Bo-da (Chinese theoretician), and Lavrenti P. Beria. 


People’s Republic with the Soviet 
Union is probably the most fateful 
change that has overtaken China in 
1950. It has shattered the hopes of 
the Chinese people and upset the cal- 
culations of wishful-thinkers among 
China’s friends abroad. 

A little over five years ago, these 
observers recall, the Soviet attitude 
toward the Chinese Communists did 
not seem to be so cordial. But the 
end of the war and the collapse of 
Japan brought a change in the Krem- 
lin’s attitude towards Mao Tse-tung 
and his party. 

The Red Army moved into Man- 
churia, where, according to the Yalta 
resolutions, Russia was accorded 
“pre-eminent influence.” Still retain- 
ing that privilege, the Kremlin’s 
agents turned over to the Chinese 
Communists much of the arms and 
equipment seized from the Japanese 
as well as some of those acquired 
from the United States on a lend- 
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War, if Japanese imperialism were 
not defeated, if the various new 
democracies did not arise . . . well, 
then, the reactionary forces bear- 
ing down upon us would certainly 
be immeasurably greater than at 
present. Could we be victorious un- 
der such circumstances?” 

The thirty-year Sino-Soviet treaty 
of friendship, alliance and mutual as- 
sistance was concluded in February 
of last year. A Sino-Soviet agreement, 
concluded at the same time, virtually 
leased the Chinese Changchun Rail- 
way, Dairen and Port Arthur to the 
Soviet and another agreement, con- 
cluded later, gave Russia the freedom 
to exploit the resources of China’s 
western frontier provinces. 


THE INVASION 
These pacts heralded the Soviet 
“invasion” of China, which the 


Kremlin carried out so thoroughly 
and tactfully. The strategy of the “in- 
vasion” was twofold—the alienation 


are bent on destroying the new re- 
gime, and that they must fight these 
powers for their own survival. 

In Korea, the Soviet argument 
which presumably forced the Chinese 
military intervention was simple. 
The Japanese first took Korea, and 
then marched into Manchuria, and 
later invaded China. The United 
States is bound to follow the same 
pattern of conquest, and must be 
stopped in Korea for the safety and 
survival of China. 

In Tibet, again, the Soviet argu- 
ment was that an American-inspired 
conspiracy was afoot for the control 
of Tibet by “imperialist” forces, with 
a view to attacking China from the 
rear, and that China must act in time 
to toil the “imperialist plot.” 

The Chinese people watch China 
“ride the tiger” (in this case, the 
Soviet bear) and whisper to them- 
selves, in fear and anxiety: whither 


China? 
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By Peter Meyer 


Vlado Clementis 


Czsechoslovakia’s former foreign minister returned to Prague 


a year ago, only to become chief target of a ‘Titoist’ purge 


IT DECEMBER 1949, the diplomats 
attending the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly at Lake Success wit- 
nessed an unusual scene. Among 
them. was a Communist leader who 
was to be purged and liquidated, who 
could not help knowing it, and who— 
by accident—was outside his country 
when the purge started and free to 
decide what to do. 

It was Vlado Clementis, the for- 
eign minister of Czechoslovakia. As 
he was promenading arm in arm 
with Vishinsky in the corridors of the 
Assembly, his ministry in Prague was 
being purged, his close associates 
arrested. There was nothing secret 
about it: the reports were in all the 
newspapers and the press conducted 
a veritable war of nerves: Will 
Clementis go back? Will he ask 
for asylum? “CLEMENTIS MUST 
KNOW HE MAY FACE TRIAL 
AND EXECUTION,” cried a head- 
line in the New York Herald Tribune. 

Clementis knew how much _ his 
past compromised him. Although he 
was the outstanding Communist in- 
tellectual of Slovakia and a party 
member of long standing, intellectuals 
are always suspect, and old Commu- 
nists may have authority and popu- 
larity independent of Moscow. What 
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was more, Clementis had lived in 
France and England during the war 
instead of in Moscow. He had also 
been for war against Germany when 
it was still an “imperialist war” in 
the eyes of Stalin, then allied with 
Hitler—he had criticized their pact, 
he had condemned the Soviet attack 
on Finland. He had _ broadcast 
anti-Nazi and democratic-nationalist 
propaganda for Benes’s exile govern- 
ment in London. 


RATHER BE RIGHT 


When Hitler did attack the Soviet 
Union and the “dirty imperialist con- 
flict” became the “great patriotic 
liberation war,” formér comrades 
came to join Clementis in his united 
front with Benes. He was probably 
permitted to rejoin the party then, 
too. But a terrible sin had been 
added to his register: he was a man 
who would rather be right than 
Stalinist. 

Of course he had to renounce his 
deviations. But repentant sinners do 
not last long with Stalin. Did not 
Zinoviey and Kamenev capitulate 
many times? Did not Radek become 
a court jester for Stalin? It did not 
help them—their mere existence was 
their crime. Why should it help old 
Communist leaders in the satellite 
countries, always suspect of “na- 
tionalism” and of striving for more 
independence, and doubly suspect 


after the defection of Marshal Tito. 

Clementis certainly knew all this— 
and he returned to Czechoslovakia. 
Shortly before he left, his wife came 
to join him in New York with the 
permission of Czech authorities. What 
message did she bring? Why did he 
go back? One can only speculate. 
But one explanation suggested itself 
so obviously that it was voiced re- 
peatedly in the American press: 
Clementis relied on a mighty pro- 
tector. And he knew that he would 
compromise, possibly destroy, this 
protector if he refused to return. He 
risked his life to save the protector 
and his policy. 


NO TITOIST PURGES 


Until then, Czechoslovakia had 
been the only satellite country where 
there was no great “Titoist” purge. 
Laszlo Rajk in Hungary, Traicho 
Kostov in Bulgaria, Koci Drodze in 
Albania have already been executed; 
Wladyslaw Gomulka in Poland, 
Lucretiu Patrascanu in Rumania, 
General Markos in Greece have dis- 
appeared. In the Rajk trial, the de- 
fendants, instructed by their “con- 
fessors,” uttered dark hints about the 
magnificent progress of Titoist con- 
spiracies in Czechoslovakia. But 
Prague remained silent. Hundreds of 
terrorist trials were conducted 
against anti-Communists as if their 
blood might placate Moscow. But 
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Heaps of Czecho- 
slovak state, Anton 
Zapotocky and 
Klement Gottwald. 
Gottwald was patron 
of Vlado Clementis. 


only third-rate Communist leaders 
were purged here and there in a 
rather quiet way. Somebody tried to 
pacify the Kremlin with smaller vic- 
tims, without the big shots’ heads 
rolling. It certainly didn’t look like 
a conspiracy against Moscow, but a 
certain hesitancy or lack of enthu- 
siasm in executing Soviet orders was 
discernible. 


GENERATION DEMOTED 


Clementis went home and was re- 
moved from office. A convention of 
the Communist party in Slovakia de- 
nounced him as the carrier of the 
bacillus of “nationalist deviation.” 
His self-denunciations were consid- 
ered unsatisfactory. With him, a 
whole generation of Slovak Commu- 
nist leaders was demoted: Karol 
Schmidtke, President of the Slovak 
National Council; Dr. Gustav Husak, 
Chairman of the Slovak Council of 
People’s Commissars; Daniel Okali, 
a relative of Clementis and Slovak 
Minister of the Interior; Laco 
Novomesky, a well-known Slovak 
poet and Commissar for Education; 
Laco Holdos, former officer of the In- 
ternational Brigade in Spain and 
Slovak Commissar for Church Affairs. 
All these men had played a promi- 
nent role in the Slovak armed upris- 
ing against the Nazis in 1944. They 
had formed the core of the post-war 
Slovak semi-autonomous government. 
Most of them came from the ranks of 
the young Slovak intelligentsia and 
were educated in the belief that the 
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Slovaks are a nation separate from 
the Czechs and have a right to com- 
plete self-determination. These were 
views the Communist Party had been 
preaching for decades against the 
centralizing tendencies of “imperial- 
ist’ Czechoslovakia. Gottwald, who 
had been, in his young years, the 
editor of the Slovak party paper, was 
the young Slovaks’ teacher and older 
friend. 

Now, under Communist rule, self- 
determination and autonomy became 
nationalistic heresies, for Slovaks as 
well as for Czechs. The Slovak Com- 
munist intelligentsia was purged and 
Viliara Siroky, a man without any 
independent ideas or deeper ties with 
Slovak life, succeeded Clementis as 
foreign minister and as the leader of 
the Slovak Communists. Once more, 
an obedient bureaucrat won over a 
brilliant intellectual. 


ANTECHAMBER TO DOOM 


The Slovak  deviationists 
neither expelled from the party nor 
arrested. They were given minor jobs 
to wait for the day of doom. That 
practice was known from Russia too. 
There, the Ministry of Posts and Tele- 
graphs used to be the antechamber 
to destruction. In Prague, for Clem- 
entis, it was the National Bank; in 
Bratislava, for the poet Novomesky, 
the Academy of Arts. 

The scene shifted to Brno, the 
capital of Moravia. In October 1950, 
it was announced that Otto Schling, 
Chairman of the National Front in 


were 


Moravia, party secretary in Brno and 
virtual gauleiter of Moravia, had 
been removed from his post and ar- 
rested. The charges were, it was re- 
ported, misuse of office for private 
advantage and immoral life. Schling 
was known as an adventurous and 
unscrupulous character and refugees 
from Moravia remember the regime 
of terror he introduced. His case 
szemed to have no connection to 
Clementis. 

Two months later, it was reported 
from Prague that Marie Svermova, 
the second deputy of the Secretary 
General of the Communist Party, 
had been removed from the Politburo 
and the Central Committee. 


WIFE OF HERO 


That was evidently a sign of sig- 
nificant developments. Marie Sver- 
mova had been a party member since 
its foundation and a member of the 
Central Committee since the late 
twenties. She had been the wife of 
Jan Sverma, for many years the No. 
2 Communist of Czechoslovakia, next 
in command after Gottwald. In 1944, 
Jan Sverma was sent from Moscow 
by airplane to Slovakia to direct the 
anti-Nazi uprising we have already 
mentioned. During the retreat of the 
insurgents, he perished under rather 
mysterious circumstances. He became 
the great hero of Resistance. His por- 
trait is on postal stamps, bridges and 
factories are named after him. His 
widow enjoyed great prestige; what 
is more, she was one of the oldest 
personal friends of Gottwald. 

At the end of last January, foreign 
correspondents in Prague discovered 
that Clementis had disappeared from 
his apartment and office. For days, 
the world was kept guessing as to 
where he was. In the meantime, other 
reports announced the arrest of his 
friends in Slovakia. Rumors had it 
that Valerian Zorin, former Russian 
ambassador to Prague, who had dir- 
ected the Communist coup in 1948, 
was again in Prague handling a 
major crisis. 

The official silence was finally 
broken last Sunday when the party 
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CLEMENTIS connsum 


organ Rude Pravo published reports 
about a recent meeting of the Com- 
munist Central Committee. Gottwald 
was the main speaker. He announced 
that a widespread conspiracy has 
been discovered in the party leader- 
ship. Clementis, Schling, Svermova 
were denounced as its leaders. They 
had aimed at seizing power in the 
party and in the state. They had 
wanted to align Czechoslovakia with 
Western imperialism and to reintro- 
duce capitalism. They had conspired 
to assassinate Gottwald. They had, 
of course, confessed. Schling said in 
the first interrogation that he “always 
hated the Soviet Union” and that he 
offered his services to the Anglo- 
American espionage service because 
he wanted, of all things, to save cap- 
italism. 

Capitalism has, it seems, no better 
supporters than the Communist lead- 
ers; everyone wants to restore cap- 
italism once the MVD scratches his 
surface. But whoever wants to un- 
derstand the events has to disregard 
MVD stereotypes and seek other clues. 

There were more revealing lines in 
the dispatches on Gottwald’s report. 
He accused Svermova of making “un- 
bolshevik remarks” which “are the 
sign of renegades and traitors.” That 
looks more likely, but the question is 
what remarks and where? One is re- 
minded of the fact that Moscow’s ac- 
tion against Tito started when the 
Russian secret police reported that 
Yugoslav Politburo members made 
irreverent remarks about Russia. 

Gottwald said that “there was not 
enough vigilance in the party”—that 


after the conclusion of a general 
screening which, according to an of- 
ficial report, removed 169,544 per- 
sons from party ranks. Evidently, 
this operation did not improve the 
morale of the Politburo. 


Gottwald also told the Central 


Committee that “it is not necessary to 
succumb to panic and indecision.” 
But who was in a state of panic in 





Viapimir Houpek, chief Czech UN dele- 
gate and Clementis protege, quit job 
rather than follow Clementis home. 


the critical days when nobedy outside 
the highest leadership knew about the 
“conspiracy ?” 

There is evidently in some respects 
more and in some respects less than 
meets the eye. Less, because there cer- 
tainly was no conspiracy to restore 
capitalism, no infiltration of Western 
spies, and no attempt on Gottwald’s 
life. More because the dissatisfaction 
expressed occasionally by Clementis 





THE-GREATEST-EVER DEPT. 


“ 


. . - Achieving the greatest net profits and sales ever recorded by a private 


concern, the giant automobile producer [General Motors] reported yesterday 
1950 earnings of $834,044,039. . .’—News Item, March 6, 1951. 

In 1950, this was the estimated cost of a U. S. worker’s family budget in 
10 cities, according to the U. S. Department of Labor: 


October 1950 





Divetineem, Bde.  ciccccccccccesocse $3,720 
Pr 2, Seusnesveseaesseee neha 3,807 
CU, Es Voveccesecvacceéeus ceune 3,745 
I Min. cungestesecriterteseaee 3,739 
Detroit, Mich, ..... oo 3,750 
Houston, Tex. ....... ‘ 3,875 
Kansas City, Mo. ae 3,524 
ie SE, Gee cecccescerecdcéves 3,789 
nt Tn ie és sivéivescsaceceneegs 3,649 
PO, DOs.” einvceevotdecceesdees 3,779 


October 1949 June 1947 
$3,451 $3,338 
3,589 3,391 
3,605 3,369 
3,553 3,253 
3,562 3,381 
3,605 3,094 
3,336 3,093 
3,630 3,333 
3,458 3,430 
3,530 3,378 





or Svermova, was not confined to the 
ranks of the present victims. 

The Communist rulers in the satel. 
lite states are in an anomalous posi- 
tion. They have to exploit their coun. 
tries for Stalin. They have often to 
introduce unpopular measures which 
ruin their country’s economy. Their 
role as agents of foreign domination 
increases their economic and social 
difficulties. Their meek attempts to 
reduce Soviet demands make them 
suspect in Soviet eyes. 

Recently it was reported that 
Czechoslovakia was not meeting the 
prescribed quota of industrial deliv- 
eries to Russia and that it was pun- 
ished by a sudden stoppage of Rus- 
sian grain imports which caused a 
food shortage and the reintroduction 
of bread and flour rationing. That is 
only one instance of many. As hard 
as they try, the satellite Communists 
never serve Moscow well enough. As 
much as they try to be reliable, they 
remain suspect of a state of mind 
which occasionally reveals itself in 
“unbolshevik remarks.” And there is 
only one proof of reliability that 
counts: denouncing and destroying 
one’s best friends. But it helps only 
for a while. Those who “discovered” 
a conspiracy today, will be punished 
tomorrow for discovering it too late, 
and may be denounced for taking 
part in it themselves. 

Gottwald is now allowed—or 
forced—to sit in judgment over his 
former friends. So was Dimitrov, 
who still had time to condemn the 
“traitor” Traicho Kostov before he 
was taken to a Crimea sanatorium. 

There is no hait on this slippery 
ground. Betraying and destroying his 
friends and supporters, the “faithful” 
pupil of Moscow prepares his own 
destruction. 

So far only Tito has escaped this 
inexorable fate. Gottwald said that 
Czechoslovakia will never become a 
second Yugoslavia. Maybe; certainly 
Gottwald is not Tito. But then one 
has to disagree with his statement 
that, for the leaders of Czech Com- 
munists, there are no reasons for 
panic. 
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in some of the Moscow news- 
papers an interview with Generalis- 
simo Stalin. How are these interviews 
arranged? 

Some slanderers of the Soviet 
Union claim that Stalin is both the 
interviewer and interviewee and that 
he simultaneously asks all the ques- 
tions and gives all the answers. It is 
even possible, these slanderers say, 
that Stalin first answers the questions 
and then asks them. Other vicious 
fabricators of lies about the Soviet 
Union go so far as to maintain that, 
in spite of the fact that Generalissimo 
Stalin himself asks the questions and 
answers them, the editor of Pravda 
may be executed for asking a wrong 
question and. the editor of I/zvestia 
exiled to Siberia for giving the wrong 
answer. 

This, of course, is a typical inven- 
tion of the warmongering reaction- 
aries who strive to stop the triumph- 
ant march of the democratic peoples 
toward liberation from the imperial- 
ist yoke. It is a brazenly libelous as- 
persion concocted by the Wall Street 
millionaires and their Social Demo- 
cratic lackeys, who fight all progres- 
sive peace movements as well as the 
Union Square Eleven, the Politburo 
Fourteen, the Hollywood Ten, the 
Trenton Six and the “Institute of 
Pacific Relations” Seven-Up. 

The truth of the matter is that in- 


F ROM TIME TO TIME there appears 


M. K. Arcus is a columnist for the 
Novoye Russkoye Slovo of New York. 
He is also the author of Moscow- 
on-the-Hudson, published recently. 
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By M. K. Argus 


Our Great Stalin 
Gets Interviewed 


terviews in the Kremlin are more 
democratic than similar interviews 
elsewhere in the world. This we have 
on excellent authority from a promi- 
nent commentator who denies that he 
is a Communist and should, conse- 
quently, be fully relied on for in- 
tegrity, honesty and impartiality. The 
fact that this commentator works for 
the Daily Worker should not be held 
against him by all of us who do not 
believe in guilt by association. This 
authoritative person gave us a 
glimpse of a Kremlin interview as it 
really is. 


THE SHY COMRADE 


As is well known, he told us, Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin is very shy of pub- 
licity. He dreads it. He is most un- 
happy when his picture appears 
occasionally in the Soviet newspapers 
or magazines. Unlike the leaders of 
the imperialist countries, Comrade 
Stalin never strives to make the front 
page. This is why interviews with 
Stalin are so rare. If the Generalis- 
simo has something important to say 
he says it either by word of mouth 
(Vishinsky) or by word of MVD 
(Beria). However, when some inter- 
national crisis arises and the neces- 
sity for the Soviet leader to express 
his opinions becomes very urgent, he 
overcomes his natural distaste for 
publicity and invites the gentlemen of 
the Soviet press to the Kremlin. 

All the interviews with Comrade 
Stalin are conducted in the spirit of 
true Communist informalism. 

Comrade Stalin’s time, of course, 
is very limited. As is well known, the 


Generalissimo, in addition to being 
preoccupied with affairs of state and 
international matters, is also busily 
engaged in strenuous research work 
in the fields of philology, genetics, 
radioactivity, pediatrics (Stalin, it 
can be told now, is also a licensed 
midwife), interior decorating, psy- 
chiatry, literary criticism, military 
strategy, and kindred subjects. It is 
natural, therefore, that the news- 
papermen be asked in advance to 
limit themselves to the most pertinent 
questions and not to waste the Gen- 
eralissimo’s precious time. Such a re- 
quest is only reasonable. That is why 
all the interviews with Stalin contain 
only questions on the most important 
and burning topics, as for instance: 
“Why are Chinese generals better 
than American ones?”, “Why does 
the United Nations abide by the 
majority rule instead of the more 
democratic minority. rule?”, “Why 
does not Truman learn anything 
from Nehru?”, or “Do you think, 
Comrade Stalin, that war is inevitable 
if we attack Western Europe?” 

The interview over, Stalin shakes 
hands with the correspondents, and 
the newsmen rush out to their re- 
spective offices. 

As is well known throughout the 
world, there is complete freedom of 
press in the Soviet Union. Any news- 
paper is at liberty to print anything 
it sees fit. Not the slightest pressure 
is ever exerted on Soviet editors by 
the advertisers. All newspapers in the 
USSR belong to the people, and the 
Soviet people, as is well known, have 
absolutely nothing to advertise. 


NO COMPULSION 


If an editor of a Soviet newspaper 
does not like a certain news item, he 
does not print it. And no one can 
compel him to do otherwise. 

This explains why Stalin’s latest 
interview was printed in Pravda 
only. The editor of /zvestia took one 
good look at it, and said: “Such 
drivel! It won’t do. Can it!” The in- 
terview never did appear in /zvestia, 
and it only goes to show the com- 
plete freedom of press in the USSR! 











BOHN 


N NOVEMBER 27—a long time 
ON promised to come back 
to the problem of F. Scott Fitzgerald. 
I had dealt with Budd Schulberg’s 
novel as a contribution to American 
social history. In the words of Halli- 
day, Schulberg’s hero, I had posed 
the problem of Fitzgerald’s “failure.” 
Through the lips of his leading char- 
acter, Schulberg says that in Europe 
a writer is an artist, but in America 
he is little more than a moneymaker. 
And because his mind is set on 
money, he cuts himself off from the 
roots from which he could draw artis- 
tic sustenance. 

Since then, I have had time to re- 
consider the whole problem. I have 
also read Arthur Mizener’s masterly 
biography, The Far Side of Paradise. 
Writing with ease and charm, Mizen- 
er gives a really profound picture of 
the life and thought and work of the 
brilliant jazz-age novelist. He never 
cuts his hero off from his roots. Down 
to the end, you see Scott struggling 
to realize the ideals, drawn from the 
most various sources, which were 
fused in his mind and character. 

In the first place, let me make a 
couple of retractions. If we start with 
the supposition that Fitzgerald was a 
failure, we get off on the wrong foot. 
He failed to realize his own highest 
ideals. But how many writers do? He 
wrote three novels which are good by 
any standard, and at the time of his 
death he had finished six chapters of 
what would have been one of his 
best books. Most writers would envy 
that sort of “failure.” 

The case of Fitzgerald definitely 
loses significance by reason of the 


THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


You Can't 
Buy Happiness 


fact that he was not in any sense rep- 
resentative of American writers or, in 
fact, of the writers of his time. Schul- 
berg pictured him as typical of the 
1920s. That was supposed to be a 
time of tawdriness and tinsel. The 
artists who matured in its inebriating 
atmosphere are -supposed to have 
been shown up and brought down by 
the tough trials of the Depression 
decade, 1930-1940. 

As history, all of this is nonsense. 
John Dos Passos and Ernest Heming- 
way were among Fitzgerald’s inti- 
mate friends. William Faulkner, John 
Steinbeck and Theodore Dreiser were 
all writing at the same time. They 
were all jazz-age writers. But not one 
of them went through a cycle of de- 
velopments and experiences at all like 
those recorded in Budd Schulberg’s 
novel. They were all as deeply Amer- 
ican as Fitzgerald, equally -products 
of our social system and our set of 
ideals. Yet not one of them moaned 
about “emotional bankruptcy.” 


ACCEPTED MONEY IDEAL 


I think the secret of the whole busi- 
ness is that Fitzgerald and Zelda, his 
fantastically fascinating wife, accept- 
ed the American money ideal more 
naively than anyone else of whom we 
have record. They actually believed 
that money could buy happiness. 
Scott had been poor all his life. Then, 
at Princeton and afterward, he was 
thrown in with the rich. He found 
that they had something important 
which he lacked. They had freedom, 
charm, mobility—all of them things 
which apparently could be bought. 

It followed from this theory of life 


that if you could somehow get 
enough money so that you couid live 
with the rich and act like the rich— 
well, you would have what they had 
and you would be happy. It was a 
dream of heaven completely separate 
from any theological doctrine or 
ecclesiastical teaching. Zelda’s theory 
was that it was gleaned from the “in. 
finite promise” of the advertising 
pages. Scott, I suppose, had con- 
structed it as a negative reaction from 
his hard youth. 

But whatever the source of the 
theory, the important fact is that it 
failed to work. The Crack-Up and a 
whole series of other short stories 
deal with its failure. But The Great 
Gatsby is the chief exhibit to show 
how central this theory of life was 
to all of Fitzgerald’s thinking. 
Gatsby, the mysteriously successful 
bootlegger, represents Scott. With un- 
limited funds, he sets out to conquer 
Long Island society. In the aura of 
Daisy and Tom Buchanan, however, 
he remains forever an outsider and 
a barbarian. And so it was down to 
the end with Scott. There was a time 
when he made $36,000 a year. He 
had a grand house out at Great Neck. 
He invited the rich and they invited 
him. But it was no go. They still 
had something that money could not 
buy—that mysterious sense of secur- 
ity, that easy charm, that natural 
way of doing and accepted things. 

We have had plenty of best-seller 
authors—and some of them have 
been clergymen—who never thought 
of authorship except as a way of 
fattening a bank account. But Scott 
had within him something that would 
not let him peacefully and perma- 
nently sink to that level. There was 
an ideal, a notion of the writer as 
priest. And what exhausted him to 
the point of insanity was the struggle 
between the higher and the lower. 
It is an old and simple story with a 
sort of Sunday School sound. But the 
man who was caught at the heart of 
this tragedy—one of the most sophis- 
ticated and subtle of our men of tal- 
ent—thought of it in just those simple 
moral terms. 
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W hich comes first—humanitarianism 
or politics? Here is the answer 


to America's question: 


WHY AID 


INDIA? 


By Dorothy Norman 


ONGRESsS took its first action on President Truman’s 
C plan to aid famine-threatened India, last week, when 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee approved a bill 
authorizing a $190,000,000 appropriation for the ship- 
ment of needed foodgrains to India. A companion of the 
House bill is now before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. If approved, it will probably go to the floor 
of Congress for debate. 

Meanwhile, not only our legislators but the American 
people are asking: What is the cause of the threatened 
famine in India? Should we help India despite Nehru’s 
opposition to cxrtain aspects of our foreign policy? Why 
can’t India pay for the grain she needs? These are fair 
questions. They should be answered forthrightly. The 
following is an attempt to do just that. 

Question 1: Is India responsible for her present food 
shortage? Is it true that she has increased cotton and jute 
cultivation at the expense of her food crops? 

Answer: India’s food crisis is the result of an almost 
unprecedented combination of natural disasters that have 
recently befallen her. Although the Government of India 
has been corducting a “Grow-More-Food” campaign ever 
since independence, these natural calamities have created 
an unparalleled shortage of approximately 6 million tons 
of food. 

True, the acreage under jute and cotton cultivation has 
been increased, but the increase has been negligible when 
compared with the increase of acreage under food cultiva- 
tion. The entire amount of new land devoted to raising 
jute and cotton in one year has amounted to one million 
acres, whereas close to six million acres have been added 
to food-producing land. As a result, cotton today ac- 





Dorotuy NorMAN, who traveled through India last year, 
is Chairman of the American Emergency Food Committee 
for India. She was formerly a New York Post columnist. 
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counts for only 5 per cent, and jute a mere 0.5 per cent of 
the total acreage under foodgrain cultivation. 

Though it can hardly be argued that the infinitesimal 
increase in jute acreage (0.25 per cent) has affected In- 
dian food production, India has felt the jute increase to 
be entirely justified because jute manufacture is one of 
India’s most important industries, earning nearly 45 per 
cent of her dollar exchange. Since India has been unable 
to procure jute in sufficient quantities from Pakistan at 
prices she felt she could afford to pay, she has simply 
been trying to insure an adequate supply of a vital raw 
material by growing more of it. 


DIFFICULT SITUATION 


It must also be remembered that ail land in India is 
not equally suitable for the cultivation of cotton and jute, 
or rice and other foodgrains. The level of land, accessibil- 
ity of water, and other factors must be taken into account. 
It does not automatically follow, therefore, that the addi- 
tional acreage alloted to jute and cotton would have been 
ideal for growing food. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 








INDIA CONTINUED 


Question 2: Can the grain India seeks from America 
be obtained elsewhere? 

Answer: According to Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son’s testimony before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, it cannot. The trade agreement just signed between 
India and Pakistan demonstrates conclusively that there 
has been no truth to the rumor that enough grain could 
have been obtained from Pakistan; according to the 
agreement, India can get from Pakistan in the immediate 
future only 250,000 tons of foodgrains (mainly rice), and 
next year, if the Pakistan crop permits, perhaps another 
150,000 tons of rice and 275,000 tons of wheat. Thus 
the amount available from Pakistan now could scarcely 
forestall a threatened famine in India, and cannot alter 


the fact that India needs two million tons of grain—- 


quickly—from the only source able to supply her: the 
United States. 


WE CAN SPARE GRAIN 


Question 3: Can America spare the grain India needs? 
Are there enough ships to transport it to India? 

Answer: According to U. S. Government surveys, “the 
supply situation in the United States is such that it is pos- 
sible to make available to India, in 1951, 2,000,000 tons 
(75,000,000 bushels) of grain in addition to the quanti- 
ties which India intends to acquire commercially in this 
country under its grain purchase program.” 

Investigations by the U. S. Department ef State, in col- 
laboration with other agencies, have shown that “ocean 
transport can be made available to move” the required 
grain. In order to meet the “emergency need for ocean 
transport it will be necessary to withdraw and recondition 
some cargo vessels which are now in our reserve fleet. 
Although inland transport and port facilities both in the 
United States and in India are under heavy pressure, they 
are capable of bearing the burden of this large movement 
of grain if techniques equal to the emergency are em- 
ployed.” Furthermore, says the State Department, the 
ships used to transport grain to India can, “on their re- 
turn voyage . . . also help to relieve the shortage of ship- 
ping which now impedes the flow of scarce materials to 
this country.” 


CAN'T INDIA PAY? 


Question 4: Why couldn’t India convert more of her 
sterling balance into dollars, and thereby pay for the 
foodgrains she wants from us? 

Answer: India can draw from the sterling balances 
credited to her in Britain at the rate of only £35,000,000 
per year, over a 6-year period. This rate has been fixed 
by arrangement with Britain. The amount India can con- 
vert into dollars each year has usually been fixed by 
arrangement with the United Kingdom. An effort is made 
to keep the amount of sterling that can be converted into 
dollars at reasonable levels. India has not tried to press 
Britain on increasing this amount, for fear of disturbing 
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the stability of the Commonwealth. If we press India on 
this question, even if Britain or the Commonwealth should 
agree to increase the amount India could convert into 
dollars, it would be they, in turn, who would suffer. 

India, because of her scarcity of dollars, has been 
fruga! with them, giving priority only to absolutely essen- 
tial imports of such items as food, machinery, drugs and 
fetilizers. She imported $27 million worth of grains from 
America in 1949; $66 million in 1950; and, so far in 
1951, $127 million. 


As the Secretary of State has further remarked, “As 
a result of withdrawals to finance essential imports and 
the transfer to Pakistan of its share of” sterling bal- 
ances, the latter “have been reduced to approximately 
one-half of the amount at which they stood shortly 
after the war. Because of the devaluation of sterling, 
their dollar value has been reduced even more and is 
now only about one-third of what it was at its peak in 
1946. These balances constitute the bulk of India’s 
international assets. They provide the greater part of 
the backing for its currency, and the working funds 
used to finance its normal volume of international tran- 
saction. . . . India’s six-year program for economic 
development, prepared in connection with the Com- 
monwealth Colombo Plan, provides for the utilization 
of a substantial portion of the sterling balances in 
carrying out the program.” If the balances were used 
to finance the importation of the two million tons of 
foodgrain India is seeking from the U. S., “the funds 
available for developmental and other essential pur- 
poses would be correspondingly reduced.” 


HOW ABOUT A LOAN? 


Question 5: If India cannot pay us in dollars, should 
she not make .:vailable to us manganese, mica, uranium 
and other materials we need, in exchange for foodgrain? 
If this is not possible, would it not be better to advance a 
long-term loan to India to finance the purchase of the 
vital grain she needs, rather than to make an outright 
gift of it? 

Answer: Since 1949, for example, India has shipped 
well over 50 per cent of the manganese she produces to 
the U. S.; this has represented about 25 per cent of our 
manganese imports. Unless India obtains additional equip- 
ment (for which she does not have the necessary dollars) , 
she cannot at present further increase her manganese ex- 
ports to us. Moreover, if India is ever to get on her feet, 
the dollars and other currencies she can get in exchange 
for such products as those mentioned above, must be 
utilized to help give her financial stability. 


As Secretary of State Acheson clearly stated before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, “When those 
of us in the Executive Branch of the government con- 
sidered the Indian suggestion that the two million tons 
of foodgrains might be made available on a long-term 
credit basis, we discovered that the problems created 
were much the same as those involved in the use of 
India’s sterling balances. India hopes to finance part 
of its six-year development program by loans. Its debt- 
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servicing capacity is limited. If its credit were pledged 
for grain it would be unable to qualify for the hoped- 
for developmental loans. In addition, credits for the 
acquisition of consumers goods such as food stuffs re- 
quired to meet an emergency situation are economic- 
ally unsound as they provide no basis for the creation 
of income and foreign exchange to repay the credit.” 


Question 6: Should we aid a country whose foreign 
policy we do not always happen to agree with? 

Answer: When millions of imnocent individuals are 
in danger of starving through no fault of their own, but 
because of natural disasters, it is inhuman not to feed 
them when one has the wherewithal with which to do so. 
(A footnote to this answer: The “newly independent re- 
public” of India, in the words of our own State Depart- 
ment, “is non-Communist and anti-totalitarian. . . . The 
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central and state governments of India are firm in their 
treatment of Communists who are the most bitter critics 
of India’s present leaders.”) 

Question 7: How can we make certain that the food we 
send to India will not get into the hands of black market- 
eers, or possibly corrupt government officials? 

Answer: The Senate’s proposed “India Emergency 
Food Aid Act of 1951,” clearly provides that “Persons 
designated by the Government of the United States” be 
permitted to “observe without restriction the distribution 
in India of supplies made available under authority of this 
Act,” so that the aid we would supply would be fairly dis- 
tributed. Legislation introduced in the House has an an- 
alogous clause. 

Question 8: Should foodgrains be given to India under 
the ECA, or as direct relief? 

Answer: The provision in the proposed legislation in- 
troduced in the House, for example, provides for assist- 
ance under provisions of the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948, as amended. This seems eminently sensible. 
There is no more guarantee that food made available 
through relief would not be resold by those who receive 
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it, than that food distributed under the existing ration 
system of India will not enter the black market. It is dan- 
gerous to interfere with a working ration system. Supply 
of needed foodgrains should, in fact, break the black 
market, particularly with both Indian and American 
supervision. 

Question 9: Is there a possibility that a food shortage 
will recur in India in the near future, and that we shall be 
called upon to make further gifts? 

Answer: If the needed food is given at once, if the 
counterpart funds to be made available by an ECA grant 
can be swiftly used for agricultural development, and if 
Point Four aid and the Colombo Plan can be made effec- 
tive fairly quickly, there is no reason why India should 
not be able to increase her food yield appreciably in the 
next few years, to attain greater self-sufficiency, and there- 
by reduce the possibility that she will again need to apply 
to us for food gifts. 


HELP WITHOUT DELAY 


The bills that have been introduced in both Houses of 
Congress should be passed, without delay. They are care- 
fully drawn. We have a great opportunity not only to save 
millions from dying, but to create mutual trust by doing 
so. That is, if we act promptly, in a generous spirit, and 
without tying political strings to our gift. 

In a certain sense, we may be said to be on trial at this 
moment. The East is watching us. As the American Am- 
bassador to India, Loy Henderson, has stated: 


It has not been “easy for India to decide to make its 
appeal to the United States for assistance. The Indian 
people cherish their new freedom. They wish to exer- 
cise it to the full. They do not wish to feel that their 
right to formulate and carry out internal and foreign 
policies of their own choosing is in any way curtailed 
because of a sense of obligation towards any foreign 
country, friendly though that country may be. The In- 
dian people would probably prefer to starve rather 
than to sacrifice any of their political and economic 
independence. India, feeling as it does about these mat- 
ters, has displayed great confidence in the disinterested 
friendship of the United States by appealing to it for 
aid in this time of need. I hope that the United States 
will show by the manner in which it treats this appeal 
that the confidence of India was not misplaced. I have 
no doubt that Indian people would be shocked, hurt 
and disillusioned if this American aid should not be 
forthcoming at a time when difficulties are crowding in 
on a hard-pressed government and people from all 
sides, both externally and internally. And we may be 
sure that our critics and enemies would know how to 
exploit such a situation to their own great advantage.” 


We have shown our interest in Europe. We have not 
yet, however, sufficiently demonstrated our interest in the 
fate of millions throughout the East who have been 
struggling to establish stable democracies in the midst 
of chaos. We should speed on their way the food grains 
India desperately needs. 











DALLIN 


FRANKFURT 
\\g intended to cross the line and 
| seek refuge in the West long 
before | started listening to the BBC 
and the Voice of America. But when 
I discovered these stations in 1947 
and learned about conditions abroad, 
my mind was made up. Then I began 
to hesitate. | was taken, along with a 
number of other Soviet officers and 
officials in Eastern Germany, to trials 
of members of the Soviet army, in- 
dicted for trying to escape to the 
American zone of Austria. The court 
was told that the Americans had 
beaten up these Russian soldiers and 
then turned them over to the Soviet 
authorities with broken arms or 
broken legs. The sentence was always 
the same—‘the highest degree of 
punishment’—and the soldiers were 
executed in our presence. In one case 
there were three defendants, in an- 
other case two, in a third case one; 
but the procedure and the sentence 
were always the same. 
After all, 
what the foreign radio was saying 
was just words, perhaps pure propa- 
ganda; the trials before my eyes 
were convincingly real. It took an- 
other year before J finally determined 
to cross the so-called ‘green frontier.’ 
With others like me, I am sure, the 
public trials forced abandonment of 
plans to escape. A wave of propa- 
ganda has been mounted to convince 
the Soviet occupation armies that the 
Americans and British are cruel to 
Russian refugees and, more often 
than not, return them to the Soviets.” 
These are the words of Peter 
Prokofiev, former employee of the 


“I became suspicious. 
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EAST and WEST 


By David J. Dallin 


Russian Soldiers 
Who Hate Stalin 


Soviet administration in East Ger- 
many. His story is confirmed by 
many similar reports, all of which in- 
dicate that Soviet authorities made a 
huge effort in 1947 and 1948 to re- 
duce the wave of defections, which 
had been so strong since the war. 
The effort has not been unsuccess- 
ful; for a number of reasons, fewer 
Russians have been coming West- 
ward recently. Lieutenant Andrei 
Sorokin tells this story: 

“Meetings have been held since 
the end of 1946 to discuss cases of 
‘desertion to the Anglo-Americans.’ 
Our political officers told us that a 
certain officer [his name was given] 
from regiment X had tried to escape. 
But the frontiers were well guarded 
and he, like all the culprits, was 
seized and courtmartialed. One night 
I went away, and got through un- 
scathed. In Western Germany some 
time later, a Soviet officer who had 
escaped afterwards told me the propa- 
ganda version of my case. All regi- 
ments of the Soviet occupation army 
and the meetings of Soviet civilian 
employees were told that my scheme 
had failed, that I was seized by the 
frontier guards, attempted to commit 
suicide, and was now in a hospital.” 

Captain Pavel Andreyev reports: 

“When I escaped from the Soviet 
zone, I relied on a few friends, 
among them a German civilian and 
a Volkspolizist (East German police- 
man). The Volkspolizist was shot, and 
the civilian deported a long term in a 
Soviet concentration camp.” 

The few cases of desertion by 
Americans and Englishmen to the 
Soviet side have been utilized to start 


a tremendous barrage of propa- 
ganda; we all remember Miss Anna- 
belle Bucar, the U. S. embassy em- 
ployee in Moscow, and Ralph Parker, 
the British journalist and former 
New York Times correspondent. But 
I doubt that the total number of 
American and British deserters to the 
Soviets has reached twenty. 

Unlike the Soviets, America and 
Britain have done little to publicize 
the tide of defection from Russia 
(Britain has done slightly more than 
America). In some cases, silence is 
necessary to protect the families and 
friends of the men who defected, but 
in a great number of cases, there is 
no danger for anyone in Russia. At 
the same time, the experience, the 
knowledge, and the political views of 
the most recent Soviet refugees can 
help a great deal to explain postwar 
Russia to the Western world and to 
influence a great number of Russians 
listening to Western broadcasts. 

It is quite significant that the large 
numbers of Soviet defections to the 
West—despite tremendous dangers— 
are never mentioned by the Soviet 
press and radio. Not even the most 
sensational events and names are 
known to the Russian people. The 
whole world knows about Colonel 
Tokaev in England, about the airmen, 
Pirogov and Barsov, in the United 
States. But these names are taboo in 
Russia. Even when Barsov, disap- 
pointed and deceived by the Soviet 
embassy in Washington, decided to 
return to Russia, the Soviet radio re- 
mained silent. For it would have had 
to mention the fact that a Soviet of- 
ficer had successfully deserted to the 
Anglo-American enemy! 

Former Captain Andreyev adds 
this footnote: 

“Toward the war’s end, a new 
patriotism arose among Soviet offi- 
cers. We did not, at least then, ap- 
prove of General Andrei Vlasov’s 
German-backed Russian army. But 
when we learned that America had 


_ turned Vlasov over to the Soviets, 


and Pravda a year later reported his 
execution, we were aroused against 
the Americans.” 
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A full-length portrait of Ernst Reuter, 


Lenin's former deputy who is now 
Europe's number one fighter 


against Red reaction 


BERLIN'S 





MIRACLE MAYOR 


By Norbert Muhlen 


ERLINERS of all political and religious creeds speak 

frequently and unabashedly of the “miracle of Ber- 
lin.” For the half-city that is West Berlin—unarmed, im- 
poverished, cut off from friend and ally but for an air 
and land highway, and completely encircled by Soviet 
territory and Soviet troops—has withstood with miracu- 
lous fortitude a Communist siege of four years’ duration. 
Two million Berliners crowded on a 180-square mile 
island of freedom have resisted a dictatorship which con- 
trols 800 million people and one-fifth of the globe—this 
is a miracle indeed! 

The man responsible for the miracle of Berlin is 
Ernst Reuter, its Oberbuergermeister or Lord Mayor, who 
is the Kremlin’s Number One Enemy in Germany. And 
how did Reuter perform this feat? In the simplest manner 
possible. By refusing to waver in his belief that his cause 
was just, or in his determination to fight for it, Reuter 
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infused West Berliners and the Western Allies with such 
courage and confidence that they backed him with their 
every resource in a joint effort to resist the deadly Soviet 
threat. 


UNLIKE TRADITIONAL STATESMAN 


Ernst Reuter, at sixty-one, is a heavy-set man six feet 
in height who has a slight limp caused by a Russian bullet 
in World War I. He speaks in a deep, slow voice; and is 
equally at home in English, as he demonstrated on his 
trip as Berlin’s Mayor to America two years ago, in Rus- 
sian, which he learned in his twenties, and Turkish, which 
he mastered in his forties. When his heavy grey eyebrows 
start moving up and down, as they often do, one of his 
many good-natured jokes is in the offing. He likes to take 
long, solitary hikes in the country on Sundays, while his 
few spare evenings are devoted to his lifetime hobby of 
translating Greek classical writers into German. Unlike 
the traditional statesman, Reuter usually wears old tweed 
jackets and a dark blue beret. Solemnly proffering a cigar 
to the visitor, and lighting his own before he settles down 
to talk, he looks like a friendly old seadog rather than 
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CONTINUED 


the winner of the West’s greatest moral victory to date 
over international Bolshevism. 

Shortly after Reuter became Mayor of West Berlin in 
1948, he was visited by an American college professor. 
“You are in a terrible spot,” the professor said. “When 
the Russians decide to grab Berlin, it will be impossible 
for you to resist them.” Reuter thought for two minutes, 
then said, slowly: “But to resist them is the only thing 
possible for us.” After another moment’s thought, he 
added: “That’s why Berlin shall remain free.” 

Since this conversation, the Russians have used every 
means at their command to conquer this last free city 
behind the Iron Curtain. In the years immediately after 
the war, the people of West Berlin had not yet decided 
to actively resist the Soviet tide which they feared; and 
the Western Allies, still in the toils of appeasement, had 
not yet committed their honor to the defense of Berlin. 
“If we stand up for freedom before all the world,” Reuter 
told his frightened fellow-citizens at the time, “the world 
cannot give up Berlin without giving up itself.” 


UNDER BLOCKADE 


On April 1, 1948, the Soviets quarantined the Western 
sectors of Berlin by stopping all supplies from surround- 
ing Soviet territory and by cutting all land communica- 
tions with the Western world. This blockade, which left 
Berlin without food and fuel, was designed to force the 
cold, hungry, darkened and beleaguered city into sur- 
render. “We shall not tolerate West Berlin’s obstruction 
of our will,” Moscow thundered. But Reuter assured Ber- 
liners: “If we can hold out for four weeks we shall win. 
The Communists always retreat when and where they find 
firm resistance.” 

History proved Reuter right. The great airlift inspired 
and directed by Gen. Lucius D. Clay, and operated by 
intrepid American and British airmen, supplied Berlin 
babies with milk, the sick with medicine, and the entire 
city with food, fuel and hope. Eighteen months later the 
Soviets called off the blockade. 

The Soviets attempted two more blockades. In June 
1950, and again in September, they cut off the East Ber- 
lin power stations which supplied electricity to West 
Berlin. But now Reuter could reveal that with Marshall 
Plan funds West Berlin had built a power station of its 
own for use in just such emergencies, and so the two 
latest Soviet attempts at blackmail were frustrated at their 
inception. 

On Whitsunday, 1950, half a million Communist youths 
were deployed in East Berlin from all over East Germany 
to invade West Berlin. “We shall take Berlin,” East Ger- 
many’s propaganda chief and America’s erstwhile Num- 
ber One Communist, Gerhart Eisler, boasted. Reuter de- 
clared that he would not let them enter his city and that 
he would set force against force; Gen. Maxwell Taylor, 
commanding the U. S. occupation troops, backed him up. 
“We shall not tolerate this provocation,” Moscow threat- 


ened again. But, confronted by a Western wall of resist- 
ance, the invasion was cancelled at the last minute. 

Whenever the Soviets drew from their arsenal of terror 
a new weapon to defeat West Berlin, Reuter quietly told 
his people: “If we can hold the dam against the flood 
of slavery here, we prove that they can be staved off 
everywhere. By showing that resistance works, we make 
them retreat until people everywhere shall again be with- 
out fear.” 

The latest Soviet attempt to break West Berlin’s resist- 
ance has taken the form of a new Soviet law “for the pro- 
tection of peace” which threatens with capital punishment 
anybody who has defended, or worked with, Americans, 
Despite the constant presence of Soviet executioners only 
a few miles away, not even this cruel Soviet attempt to 
frighten Berliners into submission has worked out. 

“In all those long years of bitter disappointments and 
almost unmentionable hardships,” Reuter has said, “we 
looked straight into the eye of the Medusa’s head, the 
Soviet power of satanic destruction. But things didn’t 
happen to us as in the ancient fable; rather than be petri- 
fied by the dreadful sight, we became only more alive and 
alert to it.” 

In his calls to resistance, Reuter has avoided all ap- 
peals to hysteria and hatred. “Nobody really likes to live 
as a hero,” he once told the Berliners, “but there are 
times when we must be brave, and such a time is now.” 
As a matter of fact, the West Berliners have remained 
quiet and even gay throughout the four crowded years of 
fighting against a world from their insular bastion. 


DANGEROUS ISLAND 


The island of freedom that is Berlin is small. To cross 
it by the S-Bahn, the elevated railroad system which runs 
through all sectors of the city, takes less than forty-five 
minutes. West Berliners ride in fear lest they pass the 
last station of the Western sector by mistake, which 
might bring arrest and perhaps death to many of them. 
But to visit West Germany, West Berliners must cross 
Soviet territory on the highway from Berlin to Helmstedt. 
Although postwar agreements between the four powers 
have removed the highway from exclusive Russian con- 
trol, the Soviets periodically.arrest West Berliners driving 
through. Those who can afford it, travel more securely 
by air. 

Although to be caught by the Russians would mean cer- 
tain death, Mayor Reuter always uses the dangerous high- 
way to Helmstedt on his frequent trips west. When I 
asked him about this seeming foolhardiness, he quietly 
explained: “It’s our right to travel on this road. If, out 
of fear, we forsake the smallest of our rights, we forsake 
everything. We must insist on the use of all our rights.” 
The Soviets do not dare to molest him. 

Mayor Reuter’s war with the Reds goes back to the 
early 1920s. His first intimate and quickly disillusioning 
encounter with Communism occurred during the Bolshe- 
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vik revolution, which he witnessed in Russia. He was then 
27 years old. 

Coming from a family of Lutheran pastors and small- 
town burghers in Central Germany, Reuter had passed his 
examinations as a high-school teacher, but, a Socialist 
and pacifist, he made his living by private tutoring and in 
workers’ education. In 1916, he was drafted into the 
Kaiser’s army, and was taken prisoner by the Russians 
in the fighting in Poland. In the prisoner-of-war camp at 
Tula near Moscow, where he learned to speak Russian, 





Reuter (left) at the Congress for Cultural Freedom with Melvin 
J. Lasky, the editor of the battling Berlin magazine, Der Monat. 


the news of Lenin’s revolution impressed him. When he 
was released from camp and the revolutionary turmoil 
found him in Moscow, he took a job nearby as a volun- 
tary miner’s helper. 

Lenin, the head of the small clique which ruled in 
Moscow, heard of the strong-willed young German ideal- 
ist, interviewed him, and appointed him to the important 
post of “People’s Commissar” for the Volga Germans. 
Reuter was charged with organizing an autonomous re- 
public out of this group of German-speaking immigrants 
who had settled in the valley of the Volga centuries ago. 
Young Reuter frequently had to go to Moscow to report 
to his superior, the Commissar for Nationalities, a certain 
Djugashvili who some years earlier had changed his 
pseudonym from Koba to J. V. Stalin. 

There were furious fights between the two men. Reuter 
resented what he called Stalin’s “drill-sergeant’s mind,” 
and Stalin’s frequent recourse to brute force. When, sev- 
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eral months after Reuter s appointment to his Soviet post, 
the Kaiser was overthrown in Germany, he quit and 
hurried home. Lenin wrote about him in a letter to Ger- 
man radicals: “Young Reuter has a brilliant and clear 
mind, but he is a little too independent.” This warning 
sounded quite similar to the one Lenin wrote in his 
testament on Leon Trotsky, another early Bolshevik revo- 
lutionary, who eventually became one of Stalin’s bitterest 
enemies. 

For almost two years, Reuter worked in the German 
Communist party as editor and organizer; for three 
months, he served as its Secretary-General. His work in 
the inner Communist circle, and the insight it gave him 
into Communism in action, opened his eyes. He became 
aware that he had been misled, quit the party, and in 
1921 publicly denounced “the fundamental amoralism of 
the Comintern.” This was probably the first such state- 
ment by a Communist turned anti-Communist. 

“Perhaps,” said Mayor Reuter in 1950, “only men who 
have succumbed to the temptation of the Eastern will-o’- 
the-wisp can prove, with verse and chapter, the magnitude 
of the threat which Communism is to the world.” Reuter’s 
successor as Secretary-General of the German Commu- 
nist party was Wilhelm Pieck who, after remaining in his 
post for twelve years and spending another twelve in 
Moscow, is today the President of Moscow’s East German 
satellite state. Reuter himself worked for a dozen years 
after his break with the Communists as an efficient civil 
servant in the municipal administration of Berlin, and 
later as Mayor of Magdeburg. 


ACROSS THE BORDER 


If Reuter learned of the evil of totalitarianism from the 
front seat of a Communist, he was to experience it at the 
receiving end ofa victim when, in 1933, Hitler came to 
power. Since Reuter believed in democracy and refused 
to make his peace with the Fuehrer, he was arrested in 
1933 and sent to the notorious concentration camp of 
Lichtenburg, where he remained a prisoner for almost a 
year. Two months after his release, he was re-arrested 
and sent back to the same camp. In 1934, with ten marks, 
or less than three dollars in his pocket, Reuter escaped 
and crossed the frontier on foot. Turning up in Turkey, 
Reuter was employed by the Kemal Atatiirk regime as an 
expert on traffic rate problems in Ankara. After learning 
the Turkish language, he carved out for himself a new 
career as a consultant on Turkish city planning, a teacher 
of city government at a Turkish school of administration, 
and as the author of the first Turkish text books on mu- 
nicipal finance and traffic problems. 

When, for the second time in Reuter’s life, his father- 
land lost a war and changed its government, he again 
broke off his career abroad to return home. To pay for 
the return trip to Germany, he sold the furniture and the 
library he had collected in Turkey. Arriving in Germany 
in November 1946, he settled in Berlin, although he knew 
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that under the Soviet occupation it was dangerous to live 
there and that it was the most destitute of German cities. 
“I came here,” he explained, “because Berlin is today the 
key front in the developing struggle for Germany, for 
Europe, for freedom.” 

Elections that had been held in Berlin two weeks before 
Reuter left Turkey resulted in a stunning defeat of the 
Communists, who received only 9.3 per cent of the total 
vote. The Comiaunist Lord Mayor appointed by the Soviet 
Military Administration had to resign and was succeeded 
by a member of the majority party, the Social Democrats. 
Using blackmail and bribery, the Russians made him sign 
an agreement to submit to their orders, whereupon 
the Social Democrats impeached him and elected in his 
stead the newcomer from Turkey. “Anybody but him!” 
yelled General Kotikov, the Russian Commandant of Ber- 
lin, “Anybody but Reuter.” With the Russians’ favorite 
weapon of obstruction, General Kotikov vetoed Reuter’s 
election in the Komandatura, through which the com- 
mandants of all four sectors supervised the city, despite 
the popular will that clearly favored Reuter. The Western 
commandants accepted this veto, and the Mayor-elect 
could not take office. 


THE FINAL SPLIT 


In September 1948, when the Russians tried to dictate 
their will to the city parliament, the vast majority of 
which had been elected on anti-Communist platforms, 
Berlin’s city administration had to flee to the U. S. sector. 
While only a few Communists remained in the Russian 
sector to claim for their rump administration hegemony 
over all Berlin, a new city government, born of the de- 
cision of West Berliners to remain free and protected by 
Allied armg. was established in the West. The city was 
now finally split into a Soviet half and a free half. When 
the West Berliners elected their new, independent repre- 
sentatives, 83.6 per cent voted for resistance to the Com- 
munists who threatened to subdue the brave city by force. 
Ernst Reuter was again elected Mayor, and could at last 
take office. 

“We shall drive Reuter out of Berlin and defeat his 
American taskmasters,” the Soviets yelled, but to no avail. 
Two years later, in December 1950, the people of West 
Berlin again went to the polls. The Soviets invited them 
to boycott the elections, since every vote was to be count- 
ed as a vote against Communism; and they announced 
that everyone who voted would automatically make him- 
self guilty of “a crime against peace.” But 90 per cent of 
the electorate voted for democracy and thus challenged 
the power before which most of Europe then trembled. 

Unlike East Berliners, who in so-called elections must 
vote for a single “unity list” of Soviet puppets, West 
Berliners vote for the party of their choice. At the polls 
last December, they gave Reuter’s Social Democratic 
party a plurality but not a majority of the total vote. This 
created a deadlock, for the two other democratic parties 


controlled a majority. Nevertheless, those parties, in ap- 
preciation of all that Reuter had done for the city and in 
recognition of his role as a world leader, named him to 
the mayoralty again. 

Today, Mayor Reuter believes that Berlin’s defense 
must be turned into the beginning of a Western political 
and moral counter-offensive against the Soviet dictator- 
ship. While he is convinced that the Soviets cannot sub- 
jugate the people of Europe, he knows that the people of 
the Soviet sphere want to be and can be liberated by the 
West. “Never confuse the Russians with the Communists 
who rule them,” he warns. “The Russians are our friends, 
the Communists, our common enemies.” Last summer, at 
the founding in Berlin of the Congress for Cultural Free- 
dom, Boris Nicolaevsky addressed his fellow-Russians be- 
hind the Iron Curtain over the air in the name of free- 
dom. While 20,000 Berliners listened, Reuter, himself 
speaking in Russian, called out: “Three cheers for the 
freedom of the Russian people!” He was heartly cheered 
by the West Berliners who only a short while ago had 
gone through nightmares of mass murder, raping and 
looting at the hands of Russian occupation soldiers. “Ber- 
lin is a city which can forgive,” he proclaimed when he de- 
fended former Nazis from whose hands he himself had 
suffered and against whose ideas and anti-semitism he is 
still fighting actively. The same forgiveness he extends 
to the oppressors of today, wishing for their liberation. 
“Our brothers who belong to us do not live only in Amer- 
ica, in Australia, in Africa and Asia, they also live in the 
great empire of tyranny which temporarily has been 
established from the Elbe to. Vladivostok,” he recently 
declared. 

In this great empire of tyranny, West Berlin is, accord- 
ing to its Mayor, “freedom’s secret capital” to which the 
suppressed subjects of the slave states hopefully look and 
listen; for it is a beacon of liberty that lightens the dark 
world of dictatorship. 





U.N. NOTE 


The sun shines darkly 
And black is whitish, 

The right is leftish, 
The left is rightish, 


The hills are holey, 
And holes are hilly, 

It’s coldly warmish 
And warmly chilly, 


The droughts are dampish, 
It dryly rains 

In the land of Yesno 
That always abstains. 


—Richard Armour 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HERE IS A MOOD ABROAD now- 
va which I would call “anti- 
anti-appeasement.” It is the mood of 
those who believe that the issues be- 
tween the Communist world and the 
free world can be settled by a series 
of one-sided retreats and unilateral 
surrenders, but who protest all the 
time that this is not “appeasement.” 

Recently, I encountered a perfect 
specimen of this attitude. It was an 
editorial blueprint for American for- 
eign policy, published in the Smith- 
field (N..C.) Herald and reprinted 
with an editorial comment by the 
Christian Science Monitor under the 
title: “Wisdom in Smithfield.” 

Little as I agree with the Herald’s 
suggestions, I think they are worth 
discussing, because they represent a 
type of thinking that is fashionable 
in some intellectual circles extending 
far beyond the paper’s circulation 
range. It is a compound of naive 
ignorance of the nature of aggressive 
Communism, lazy wishful thinking, 
unexamined clichés, and an almost 
pathetic overvaluation of the United 
Nations. Here are some of the Smith- 
field editor’s suggestions, with the 
comments that occurred to me as I 
read them: 


“That the United States refrain 
from the policy of name-calling 
and embark on positive policies 
and actions which will convince a 
skeptical world of the purity of 
our motives.” 


The implication would seem to be 
that the danger to peace lies not in 
Soviet acts of cruelty, tyranny and 
international aggression, but in our 
calling those acts by their proper 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





Fuzzy Thinking 
In Smithfield 


names. Also that the United States 
should consider itself a criminal, 
obliged to justify itself at the bar of 
world opinion. 


“That we refrain from military 
maneuvers or actions abroad that 
are not sanctioned by the United 
Nations, such as the naval protec- 
tion of Formosa.” 


In other words, we should turn 
over this economically and strategic- 
ally valuable island, with a population 
overwhelmingly opposed to Commun- 
ism, to a regime that loses no oppor- 
tunity to proclaim itself our implac- 
able enemy. 


“That we do not give up the 
idea of reaching a settlement of 
the Korean problem by peaceful 
rather than violent means.” 


Would it not be more logical to 
suggest that the Chinese Communists 
give up the “idea” and the practice of 
trying to settle the Korean problem 
by violent means? 


“That we stop relying on the 
atom bomb and force in general as 
the major weapon for peace and 
that we leave to the United Na- 
tions the decision as to use of the 
atom bomb.” 


The latter part of this suggestion 
deserves some kind of Pulitzer Prize 
for unrealism. Judging from the 
UN’s performance in connection with 
Chinese Communist aggression in 
China, the main industrial centers of 
the United States might be destroyed 
by a Soviet atomic Pearl Harbor be- 
fore the United Nations could bring 
itself to decide that an act ot aggres- 
sion had been committed, much less 






recommend adoption of sanctions. 

Certainly the United States does 
not “rely on the atom bomb and 
force in general” as the major wea- 
pon for peace in dealing with free 
and civilized governments. Unfortu- 
nately—and one would think that a 
suspicion of this fact might have 
penetrated to Smithfield by this time 
—Communist regimes, whether in 
Moscow, Peking or Bucharest, under- 
stand and respect no other language. 
The United States and allied coun- 
tries face the hard but unmistakable 
necessity of building up enough force, 
both “in general” and in very specific 
lethal weapons, to compel these Com- 
munist regimes to keep the peace and 
to defeat tnem if they break it. 


“That the United States recog- 
nize that Communism is a power- 
ful idea, not a mere threat of 
armies arrayed against Western 
nations, and that Communism can- 
not be permanently crushed by 
force, but only through demonstra- 
tion around the world that there 
is a better idea for the social, eco- 
nomic and moral advancement of 
humanity.” 


The theory that Communism is an 
“idea” and therefore cannot be 
checked by force is a powerful aid to 
defeatism, appeasement and general 
confusion. It is utter nonsense. We 
are not arming against Communism 
as an idea, but against a ruthless, 
militarized Communist empire. 

And it is merely sapheaded to sug- 
gest that the burden of offering a 
“better idea” rests on the non-Com- 
munist world. The editor of the 
Smithfield Herald would profit by ad- 
ding up two sets of statistics: the 
number of people (Russians, Poles, 
Balts, Ukrainians, Germans, Koreans) 
who have run away from Communist 
rule, often at the risk of their lives; 
and the number of people who have 
voluntarily gone to Communist coun- 
tries and areas. The result would be 
a very genuine expression of the 
popular reaction to Communism. 

The appeal of Communism, the 
disembodied idea, is negligible. The 
threat of Communis:", the brutal or- 
ganized force, is formidable. 
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The American Character Changes 


The Lonely Crowd. 
By David Riesman. 
Yale. 386 pp. $4.00. 


The Human Community. 
By Baker Brownell. 
Harpers. 305 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Granville Hicks 
Author of “Small Town,” 
“The Great Tradition” 





EVERYONE KNOWS now that what 
we usually refer to as the industrial 
revolution has also been a political, 
cultural and psychological revolution. 
In The Human Community, Baker 
Brownell describes one aspect of this 
revolution, an aspect of great import- 
ance though it has often been over- 
looked. For all but a tiny fraction of 
human existence, he points out, for 
hundreds of thousands of pre-historic 
years and for most of the years that 
history has measured, the majority 
of men lived in small communities. 
Cities developed early in the history 
of civilization, but they were margin- 
al, containing only a small propor- 
tion of the population, rising and 
falling without changing the lives 
that the majority of men were lead- 
ing. Only in recent years—only in 
the past fifty years in this country— 
has the urban population outnum- 
bered the rural population and set 
the standards for the nation as a 
whole. 

The consequences have been two- 
fold: the isolation of man from na- 
ture (from the rest of nature, that is) 
and the isolation of man from man. 
It is in the community, Brownell be- 
lieves, that the human being inte- 
grates himself with the world and 
with society and thus finds wholeness 
as a man. Without the community, we 
have half-men, including specialists 
of many varieties. The isolation of 


the individual in urban civilization : 


affects politics, education, literature, 
religion and philosophy, and Brown- 
ell talks about each of these fields. 
In a review of The Human Com- 
munity in the New York Times, 


Oscar Handlin of Harvard accused 
Brownell of obscurantism, escapism, 
and racial prejudice. The third of 
these charges is based on a misread- 
ing of the text, and for the first 
Handlin offers insufficient evidence. 
(If “a dislike of urban uprooted in- 
tellectuals, of current educational 
methods, of pure scholarship” is 
proof of obscurantism, the obscurant- 
ists are more numerous than Handlin 
thinks.) As for the second item in the 
indictment, Handlin says that Brown- 
ell is “full of longing for some by- 
gone past, full of hostility to what 
has actually happened.” The hostility 
has to be admitted: Brownell be- 
lieves that the growth of urbanism is 
the progress of a disease. But this 
attitude toward the past has nothing 
in it of romantic nostalgia; he turns 
to the past to learn about the present. 
Instead of trying to escape from the 
present, Brownell confronts its prob- 
lems and dangers with remarkable 
courage. 

His diagnosis, at any rate in its 
main outlines, seems to me _ indis- 
puiable, and I only wish I was as 
sure of the efficacy of the remedies 
he proposes. He believes that the 
movement away from the human 
community can be checked and even 
reversed. He knows, of course, that 
urbanism and the whole develop- 
ment of a mass civilization, poten- 
tially worldwide in scope, were made 
possible by the industrial revolution, 
but he does not assume that indus- 
trialisia can or should be destroyed. 
He argues that it can be harnessed 
to humane uses within the framework 
of the human community, and cites 


the experiences of the TVA and his 
own experiences with the Montana 
Study. 

To my way of thinking, an ad- 
vanced technology and mass produe- 
tion may not be theoretically incom- 
patible with the human community, 
but their tendency is against it, and 
there are few signs of a will strong 
enough to resist that tendency. What 
I saw in the Tennessee Valley a few 
years ago, though it filled me with 
admiration for the TVA, left me con- 
vinced that David Lilienthal had ex- 
aggerated the importance both of 
democratic participation and com- 
munity initiative in the changing life 
of the valley. The achievements of 
the Montana Study, as described in 
this book and in Richard Poston’s 
Small Town Renaissance, also seem 
to me admirable, but I am afraid that 
what Brownell and his associates 
were able to do for a few Montana 
communities, valuable as it was for 
those particular towns, cannot have 
seriously retarded the progress of 
urbanism as a type of social organ- 
ization and as a way of life. 

If, however, I believe that the 
battle for the face-to-face community 
is doomed to defeat, I still think it is 
worth fighting, so that, at least, we 
can see clearly the values of the 
human community and _ recognize 
what we are losing. That is the im- 
portance of Brownell’s book. He is a 
poet as well as a philosopher, and, 
though he meets the sociolegists on 
their own level, he knows how to 
speak to the emotions of his readers. 

Where Brownell is anxious, con- 
viaced and hortatory, David Ries- 
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“THE OTHER-DIRECTED person of the midtwentieth century in America,” writes 
David Riesman in The Lonely Crowd, “puts on display his taste and not 
directly his wealth, respectability, cubic capacity, or caloric soundness.” 


man, in The Lonely Crowd, is 
tolerant, exploratory, speculative. 
Riesman started out to investigate 
political apathy, but he soon saw the 
futility of trying to isolate this phe- 
nomenon, and his purpose became, 
as the book’s subtitle puts it, “a study 
of the changing American character.” 
Out of his richly diverse interests 
and his lively imagination, he has 
shaped as stimulating a book as has 
appeared in a long time, a book that 
is going to leave a deep mark on con- 
temporary thought about contempor- 
ary civilization. 

The Lonely Crowd begins with a 
discussion of types of character in 
society. Riesman defines character 
structure as “the more or less per- 
manent, socially and historically con- 
ditioned organization of an individ- 
ual’s drives and satisfactions,” and 
distinguishes between character in 
this sense and both personality and 
temperament. A particular kind of 
society, he argues, produces a certain 
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type of character, and he describes 
three major varieties that have de- 
veloped in historical succession. The 
first type, which he calls tradition- 
directed, is controlled by a multitude 
of rules and rituals that have existed 
for a long time and that are modi- 
fied so slowly that they seem to the 
individual to be eternal. With the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, a 
different type of character came into 
existence, a type that seemed to be 
much freer from social control but 
was in fact merely conditioned in a 
different way. The inner-directed per- 
son derives from society, especially 
in his early years, a definite code of 
values, but he has to find his own 
way of applying them. One might say 
that the tradition-directed individual 
is given both ends and means by 
society, whereas the inner-directed 
character is given only ends. Western 
Civilization, in the past two or three 
centuries, has been dominated by 
inner-directed characters, but now, 


Riesman argues, the third type, which 
he calls other-directed, has become 
dominant. The other-directed person 
does not have the “psychological 
gyroscope” that keeps the inner- 
directed person on his course, but re- 
sponds as well as he can to the values 
that seem to be current in his envir- 
onment. Hence Erich Fromm, whose 
speculations gave Riesman his point 
of departure, has named this type 
the “marketer.” 

As Riesman acknowledges, such 
classifications require constant quali- 
fication, but if they are not taken too 
literally, they can be tremendously 
stimulating. Riesman’s attempt to 
relate the emergence of the three 
types to the population curve is one 
of the less convincing parts of his 
argument, but it is not essential. 
What matters is the fact that he has 
given us a new and convenient way 
of talking about phenomena of which 


_we have all been aware. The change 


in character structure is a datum of 
experience, and Riesman has helped 
to bring it into the realm of analysis 
and discussion. 

Most of the remainder of the book 
is devoted to comment on various as- 
pects of our other-directed society, 
particularly education, the home and 
the mass media, and Riesman’s com- 
ments are always stimulating. For in- 
stance, his discussion of the peer 
group and the way it determines the 
values of adolescents is a singularly 
perceptive account of the hehavior 
of our younger contemporaries as 
well as an excellent exposition of the 
mechanics of other-direction. When 
he turns to economics, he examines 
the shift from emphasis on produc- 
tion to emphasis on consumption 
and from manipulation of materials 
to manipulation of persons, and his 
theory unifies the observations of 
many alert students of economic life. 
And when he comes at last to politics, 
he cuts through a good deal of cant 
and discusses political apathy with- 
out any of the moralizing that has so 
effectively obscured the realities of 
political behavior. 

Throughout the book, Riesman 
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tries to present the three types of 
character objectively. It is hard for 
an intellectual not to be prejudiced 
against other-direction and, to some 
extent, in favor of inner-direction, 
but Riesman points out the disad- 
vantages of the latter and the advant- 
ages of the former—the encourage- 
ment, for instance, of tolerance. What 
is more, he sets forth a concept of 
character that he regards as superior 
to any of the three prevailing types. 
In any society, he believes, we can 
find the adjusted, the anomic (a neu- 
tral word for “maladjusted”), and 
the autonomous. “The ‘autonom- 
ous, ” he writes, “are those who on 
the whole are capable of conforming 
to the behavioral norms of their so- 
ciety—a capacity the anomics usually 
lack—but who are free to choose 
whether to conform or not.” After 
arguing that autonomy can be found 
in both tradition-directed and other- 


directed society, he discusses the pos-" 


sibilities of and the obstacles to 
autonomy in an other-directed era. 

The idea of autonomy is an attrac- 
tive one, but it requires more analysis 
than Riesman has been able to give it 
in this volume. The interesting point 
is that he finds cause for hope in a 
situation that fills Brownell with de- 
spair. Depersonalization, which to 
Brownell is an unmitigated evil, has 
in Riesman’s eyes possibilities for 
good, for he points out that the de- 
tached individual is free to make sig- 
nificant attachments of his own 
choosing. I am by no means sure 
that Riesman is right about this, but 
since, as I have said, we seem likely 
to travel a good deal further on the 
road we have been taking, I am glad 
that someone is on the watch for 
whatever human advantages may be 
found along the way. 

Indeed, I might be seduced by the 
note of restrained optimism that pre- 
vails in Riesman’s book if I could 
believe that our other-directed society 
is going to have a chance to develop 
in peace. But in what may be a pro- 
longed period of preparation for war, 
if not of war itself, such a society 
seems to have serious limitations. If, 
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as Riesman says, its values are keyed 
to an economy of abundance, how 
will it fare in a period of shortages 
and perhaps deprivation? Whence 
will come the morale necessary to 
wage a war, cold or hot, over years 
and perhaps decades? As we know 
from World War II, men will fight 
even when they cannot put into words 
what they are fighting for. Indeed, I 
gather from memoirs and novels that 
the attitudes of our fighting men were 
shaped by some such process as Ries- 
man describes when he is talking 
about peer groups and the formation 
of character in adolescence. But I 
still wonder how much pressure an 
other-directed society can take with- 


out collapsing into a state of panic. 

These considerations, however, are 
relevant only in the most general 
way to Riesman’s book. Nobody can 
do everything, and Riesman has done 
a great deal for which we should be 
grateful. I can think of no recent 
book that has thrown so much light 
on so many aspects of contemporary 
society. Riesman has a fecund imag. 
ination, and he combines. an un- 
academic recklessness in throwing off 
ideas with the pleasantest kind of 
tentativeness and modesty. And with 
it all there is the quality that in 
literature we call seriousness, a deep 
feeling for the majesty and the mys- 
tery of human existence. 





The Method of Science 


The Art of Scientific Investigation. 
By W. 1. B. Beveridge. 
Norton. 172 pp. $3.00. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, like playing 
baseball or composing music, is an 
art, and requires for its successful 
practice a number of specialized 
skills which, naturally, vary with the 
branch of scientific investigation. But 
there are good reasons for maintain 
ing that, in addition to such special- 
ized accomplishments, a career in 
science demands the development of 
certain generalized habits and _ atti- 
tudes common to all branches of in- 
quiry. Many scientists and philosoph- 
ers have therefore been inspired to 
codify these habits into bits of ad- 
vice, so that beginners in scientific 
investigation could be helped to mas- 
ter this art. In this category of books, 
the present book, written by the Pro- 
fessor of Animal Pathology at the 
University of Cambridge, belongs. It 
is explicitly concerned with the psy- 
chology and practice of research, 
rather than with its logic. 

Books of this type are of interest 
not because of the advice and rules 
of guidance they include, but usually 
because of the anecdotal materials 





Reviewed by Ernest Nagel 
Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Wisconsin 


they contain and the incidental re- 
flections on such materials they in- 
troduce. Much of Professor Bever- 
idge’s explicit commentary on the 
art of scientific investigation indeed 
suffers from banality. Consider, for 
example, the following observation: 
“There is a great difference between 
stubborn adherence to an idea which 
is not tenable in face of contrary evi- 
dence, and persevering with an hy- 
pothesis which is very difficult to 
demonstrate but against which there 
is no direct evidence.” Or again: 
“Discussion is often helpful to pro- 
ductive thinking and informal daily 
discussion groups in research insti- 
tutes are valuable.” Remarks of this 
sort are obviously gratuitous and un- 
necessary for anyone who has ever 
been in the company of a group of 
scientists; and for anyone who has 
not, even so little hardly seems worth 
saying. 

The value of the book is to be 
found in the stories which point up 
the uncertainties that pursue funda- 
mental research in all directions, the 
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profound satisfactions that accom- 


‘pany creative work in science, or the 


deep disappointments and occasional 
tragedies that go with unrecognized 
achievements. It is to be found in 
the materials which show the heuris- 
tic importance of general ideas, even 
when those ideas turn out to have 
been mistaken. It is to be found in 
the concrete examples of the indis- 
pensables roles played both by specu- 
lative hypotheses and controlled ob- 
servations—examples which give 
point to such arresting dicta as “No 
one believes an hypothesis except its 
originator but every one believes an 
experiment except the experimenter.” 

The book is of interest for another 
reason. Professor Beveridge appar- 
ently never read Francis Bacon until 
the present book was nearly com- 
pleted. He is therefore mildly aston- 
ished that for Becon, as for himself, 
scientific discovery is largely the con- 
sequence of fortunate empirical study 
rather than of rational forethought. 
But it has not occurred to him that if 
he can quote Bacon with approval so 
often, it is perhaps because his own 
conception of science was formed in 
a community in which the Baconian 
notions are still part of the intellectual 
heritage. In point of fact, Professor 
Beveridge is in considerably less 
agreement with Bacon than he seems 
to think. For he recognizes clearly, 
as Bacon did not, that the significant 
findings of the sciences are not ob- 
tained from the routine siftings of 
observational data, and that no ex- 
periment or observation counts for 
anything until it is interpreted on the 
basis of some theory. 


Wyatt and Smart Revived 


IN THE Muses’ Liprary, the Har- 
vard University Press resumes a 
series of collected poetical works dis- 
continued some half century ago. 
They plan to publish, I see by the 
prospectus, works chiefly by minor 
and ill-represented poets, in editions 
intended to be as serviceable to the 
scholar as to the general reader. 
Three volumes have already ap- 
peared: one of the works of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, the first distinguished 
Elizabethan lyricist, and two of 
Christopher Smart,* little known 
18th-century poet-of-all-kinds-of-work. 
The format in each case is a delight: 
squat, square little books, with good 
print and fine introductions, in- 
formed yet lierate. 

Wyatt’s reputation as a poet gains 
nothing from the complete cov- 
erage of this new edition. Nor does 
his editor, Kenneth Muir, try to put 
you under any illusion concerning 
the quality of two-thirds of these 
verses. Wyatt’s thirty-odd best lyr- 
ics and sonnets can be found in any 
full anthology, and relished there as 
well as any place; they certainly don’t 
rely for comprehension upon the suf- 
focating company of his translations, 
experiments in French or Italian 
verse-forms, satires, letters, peniten- 
tial psalms. (Like most politicians 
in the court of Henry VIII, Wyatt 


* The Collected Poems of Sir Thomas Wyatt, edited 

with an introduction by Kenneth Muir, Harvard 
University Prees. 
The Collected Poems of Christopher Smart, edited, 
with an introduction and critical comments by 
Nerman Callan, in two volumes. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 
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spent some seasons in terror of the 
block, and tried his hand in prison at 
religious verse—without success. ) 

As a general reader, for whose 
sake this edition was limited to a 
minimum of textual variants, I found 
disconcerting the scrupulous repro- 
duction of Wyatt’s very early Eliza- 
bethan spelling. One might justify 
this spelling on historical grounds: 
it gives one a lively feeling for Wy- 
att’s medial position betwixt the 
English of Chaucer’s day and ours. 
But Chaucer’s exquisite rhythms de- 
pend on his spellings; since Wyatt’s 
worst two-thirds don’t scan under 
any provocation, spelling doesn’t help 
him. And his best songs—the which 
so long I have so loved—look down- 
right brambly behind their double 
ff’s and their u’s for v’s. 

Christopher Smart never wrote a 
poem with the perfection, the lyrical 
grace of Wyatt’s 


Fforget not yet when fyrst began 

The wery lyffe ye know syns whan, 

The sute, the serwys none tell can, 
Fforgett not yett. 


(See what I mean?) But in his case, 
a Collected Poems is in order. It 
takes two volumes to encompass all 
the verse-forms Smart played around 
with, sometimes very well. He seems 
—to judge from the verse, as well as 
from Norman Callan’s excellent In- 
troduction—to have been two kinds 
om man. He was the eighteenth-con- 
tury wit, Latin scholar, professional 
journalist, high-living, debt-ridden 
fellow, who bore disgraces lightly: 


Have you no flaws, who are so prone 
to snub? 

I have, but I forgive myself, quoth 
Grub. 


He had his first love-affair at the age 
of thirteen, and wrote a more than 
passable poem about it; attended 
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WYATT AND SMART CONTINUED 


Cambridge by grace of a scholarship 
and a generous patron; quit college 
to run a couple of magazines, much 
of which he filled himself, under 
various pseudonyms, with such gal- 
loping serenades as 


Bellow, ye bulls, and bawl, ye bats, 

Encore, encore, ye amorous cats; 

In vain, poor things, ye squeak and 
squall, 

Soft Sylvia shall out-tongue you all. 


But he maintained sufficient affili- 
ation with Cambridge to be eligible 
for and win, year after year, the 
prize for a poem on the Divine At- 
tributes. This was the other side of 
his weak, corrupt nature, a side that 
came more and more to predominate, 
to the point of madness. 


“My poor friend Smart,” said 
Samuel Johnson, “showed the dis- 
turbance of his mind, by falling 
on his knees, and saying his pray- 
ers in the street or in any other 
unusual place. . . . I did not think 
he ought to be shut up. His in- 
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firmities were not noxious to so- 
ciety. He insisted on people pray- 
ing with him; and I’d as lief pray 
with Kit Smart as anyone else.” 
While in Bedlam, in that black 
stinking hole, Smart poured out re- 
ligious verse as good of its kind as 
his other kinds of poetry—fables, 
prologues, epic couplets, odes, epith- 
alamiums, verse de société—had been 
good in theirs; far better than the 
religious verse he’d done for Cam- 
bridge while sane. He turned the 
psalms of David into Christ-announc- 
ing hymns: 


O God, the name to which I pray, 
Of boundless love and pow’r, 

O pass, if possible, away 
This bitter cup and hour . . 

Lo! strangers to thy truth arise, 
Nor put their trust in thee; 

And Herod, leagu’d with Pilate, vies 


To nail me to the tree. 


It’s a measure of the man’s true 
naiveté, self-aggrandizement and un- 
self-conscious devotion that he man- 
aged to turn all hundred and fifty 
psalms into his own kind of verse 
without a tremor, even—such was his 
innate poetical ability—with consid- 
erable success. He met with success 
in patches of a long, Blake-like poem, 
Jubilate Agno, written at the Asylum 


and only discovered in 1939. Here, 


in what we might call a more modern 


idiom, is line after line of natural 
beauty; he loved flowers. (“For the 
flower glorifies God and the root par- 
ries the adversary.”) He delighted in 
his cat Jeoffrey. (“For the divine 
spirit comes about his body to sustain 
it in compleat cat.”) And one line 
of this poem is as funny as anything 
he ever wrote: “God make the pro- 
fessorship of fossils in Cambridge a 
useful thing.” 

He met with nearly complete suc- 
cess in the one poem everyone who 
ever heard his name associates with 
it: the Song to David, a fine long 
poem, based on a faith 


Where ask is have, where seek is 
find, 
Where knock is open wide. 


But the Song to David, standing by 
itself in anthologies, does Smart less 
than justice. While Wyatt’s Collect- 
ed Poems are a redundancy, a curi- 
osity, Smart’s are a necessity—if one 
is to evaluate his stature as « poet at 
all. In just thirty songs, and those 
all on one note, Wyatt proves himself 
the better poet; but Smart’s the more 
fascinating man—1001 pages of this 
edition of his verse only go to show 
how fascinating. 





Race Prejudice, Indian Style 


East of Home. 
By Santha Rama Rau. 
Harpers. 303 pp. $3.00. 


Sir BENEGAL Rav’s niece tells here 
of her travels, with friends, from 
Japan through China, Indochina, 
Thailand, Java and down to Bali. The 
jacket notes that this book, will help 
the West to see Asian problems 
“through Asian eyes.” I would rather 
say that if you want to plumb the 
depth of Asian race prejudice and the 
success of Japan’s cry “Asia for the 
Asiatics,” read Miss Rau’s_ book. 
Otherwise, save for some scraps of 
curious information and cultural side- 
lights, it has no real significance. 


Reviewed by 
Richard L-G. Deverall 


The opening chapters, for example, 
deal with Miss Rau’s experiences 
when her father was ambassador to 
occupied Jauan. She lived in a world 
of Allied cocktail parties, upper class 
Japanese drama, and progressive Jap- 
anese schools. When she injects her 
pet prejudice that Indians and Jap- 
anese “understand” each other better 
because they are Asian, one wonders 
how she would feel if she had found 
herself on the business end of a bay- 
onet held by a Japanese soldier in 
Shanghai. 
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LIST 


VERY YEAR, a few out-of-town 
| nahn complain bitterly 
about the uniformity of solo recital 
programs offered in the smaller, 
non-metropolitan communities. They 
claim—and a bit of checking bears 
out the truth of what they say—that 
most artists come into a town and 
play the same hackneyed program: 
usually one or two longer pieces by 
a classic master, and then a garland 
of short tidbits ranging from Chopin 
and Tchaikovsky to Rachmaninoff 
and Faure. When it comes to songs, 
the level is even lower, because singers 
devote as much as half of their pro- 
grams to the type of ballad which 
Ethelbert Nevin made so famous. 

Our correspondents are enraged 
not so much by the level of this music 
as by the uniformity and standardiza- 
tion of concert programs. But they 
also admit that their sentiments are 
not typical; the majority of the com- 
munity seems to like what is offered. 

As for the artists, they find them- 
selves in quite a dilemma. They all 
seem to feel that they are in business 
to please the audience, and, because 
they want to please, they feel obliged 
to play what the majority likes. The 
younger artist in particular, whose 
reputation is not firmly established, 
has no desire to be sacrificed on the 
altar of higher art. 

For him, an absurd situation has 
arisen. In order to get out-of-town 
engagements—the only ones that are 
fairly lucrative—he needs a New 
York recital, in which he admittedly 
loses money but which yields quot- 
able reviews in the daily press. Yet 
in order to attract the reviewers’ at- 
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By Kurt List 


tention in New York, he has to give 
a program which is off the beaten 
track. Thus we have a paradoxical 
situation: An artist is hired to play 
romantic warhorses in the hinterland 
because he has succeeded in playing 
modern music in the big cities. 

The noted cellist Edmund Kurtz, 
who had just returned from a four- 
continent tour in which he played 
over 100 concerts, told this writer re- 
cently that he finds it extremely diffi- 
cult to please both his own tastes and 
those of his audience. Even when he 
merely tries to please the audience, 
Kurtz says, the soloist is always in 
the wrong—that is, it is impossible 
to please everybody. If you play an 
all-modern program, the tradition- 
alists will object; if you play a tradi- 
tional program, the modernists pro- 
test. Mr. Kurtz says that most cellists 
have settled on just about the same 
kind of program to strike a happy 
medium. He is pessimistic about the 
possibilities of improving programs. 

I think Mr. Kurtz is right, as long 
as we adhere to the present concept 
that the artist should please as many 
of his listeners as possible. But I 
think there is another way of looking 
at the problem. What about the 
artist’s responsibility toward music— 
toward the whole body of a great dis- 
cipline of art? From this point of 
view, he should make his programs 
as varied and as representative of 
different styles of composition as his 
intellectual and artistic abilities per- 
mit. In the long run, such program- 
ming would be beneficial to the audi- 
ence, which would be given a chance 
to expand its horizons. And even in 


Nevin Songs? Beethoven Quartets? 
Programs A Problem To Musicians 


the short run, the artist would not be 
any worse off. As it is now, for every 
Chopin piece he plays, there are lis- 
teners who would rather have him 
play Tchaikovsky; for every ballad 
by Ethelbert Nevin, there are hun- 
dreds who would prefer Sigmund 
Romberg. By all means, let the artist 
play Romberg and Nevin, old favor- 
ites and encore pieces for those who 
wish them. But he should not frustrate 
the minority of independent cultured 
people who have a right to hear Bach 
and Mozart, extended sonatas, im- 
portant concert arias. 

The popular program is one of our 
time’s curses. It tramples on the 
rights of every cultural minority. 
That does not mean we have to aban- 
don it entirely. When one asks for 
the termination of Jim Crow in col- 
leges, one does not ask that only 
Negroes be admitted; one only asks 
for the opportunity of equal rights 
for the Negro. So with music pro- 
grams: The intellectual and cultural 
minority must also be served. 

I think it is to Mr. Kurtz’s credit 
that he is so concerned with the 
problems of programming, though it 
would be folly to expect an individual 
artist to remedy the situation single- 
handed. But an awareness of these 
problems (especially among the 
youngar artists), open’ discussion, 
and, above all, emphasis by the music 
schools on the artist’s responsibility 
toward music, would do a great deal 
to alleviate the present situation. 
Right now somebody in Waukegan 
who likes a late Beethoven string 
quartet is looked upon by his neigh- 
bors as an outlandish freak. 








On STAGE 





SHIPLEY 


OW ONE MEMBER'S fancied weak- 
be ness can undermine a whole 
family is the theme of The Small 
Hours.* Laura Mitchell, wife of a 
successful publisher, feels that her 
husband has outgrown her: his as- 
sociates are brilliant, while she is 
colorless and indecisive. The spoiled 
son smokes marijuana, and _ the 
spoiled daughter acts too demanding 
toward her new husband. Laura tries 
to save her husband by asking for a 
divorce. She is redeemed by a talis- 
man passed on to her by one of her 
husband’s “successfui” lady associ- 
ates—the three magic words: “Every- 
one is lonely.” Once she realizes that 
everyone is afraid, she plucks up 
courage to face life; she regains her 
husband and sets her children on a 
happier road. 

But before Laura saves the family, 
the play is lost—lost amid the twenty- 
six scenes through which it meanders. 
With an average of less than five 
minutes to each scene, there is ob- 
viously no time to explore a situa- 
tion or resolve a crisis. A situation is 
presented, the curtain falls, and the 
difficulties are handled offstage while 
the scenery shifts. The new scene 
brings a new stage of the story. 

The result is a sort of soap-opera 
continuity, and no concern at all for 
the characters. Dorothy Stickney is 
effectively self-effacing, then self-as- 


sertive—but always charming—as 





*The Small Hours. By George S. Kaufman and 
Leueen McGrath. Staged by Mr. Kaufman. Pre- 
sented by Max Gordon. At the National Theater. 

} The High Ground, By Charlotte Hastings. Di- 
rected by Herman Shumlin. Presented by Albert 
H. Rosen. At the 48th Street Thatr. 

** The King of Friday's Men, By Michael J. Mol- 
loy. Presented by Michael Grace. For four per- 
formances at the Playhouse. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Looking Over 
Some New Plays 


Laura. Others in the large cast, espec- 
ially Michael Wager as the son, do 
good jobs. But the small scenes are 
too much for The Small Hours. 


A TENSE MYSTERY 


An ingenious setting for a mystery 
story, and an unusual kind of detec- 
tive, lend vividness to The High 
Ground.+ A group of English people 
are driven by a flood into a hilltop 
convent. The three that interest us 
most are a prison guard, a matron 
and a young woman convicted of 
murdering her brother. Sister Mary, 
the head of the convent hosptal, is 
strongly convinced of the girl’s inno- 
cence; and, within the convent walls 
and against the wishes of the Mother 
Superior, she presses on until she has 
exonerated the girl and uncovered the 
criminal. 

Although our interest is held back 
at first by a slow opening, the char- 
acters are not fully developed and the 
friendship between the sister and the 
condemned girl at times becomes al- 
most maudlin, still a basically grip- 
ping story is well handled and is 
further pointed up by excellent per- 
formances. Margaret Webster as Sis- 
ter Mary does her best acting to date 
on this side of the ocean—patient, 
consoling, humble, yet firm. Leueen 
MacGrath (who is Mrs. George S. 
Kaufman and co-author of The Small 
Hours), in the part of the condemned 
girl, gives a sharply etched portrait 
of a sensitive woman, embittered by 
injustice but fiercely controlling her 
emotions. Two nurses and a cook add 
a touch of humor to the evening. A 
halfwit boy who appears is too much 


of a stock figure, but the tense hold 
of The High Ground’s story is 
strengthened by our interest in the 
two women whose lives pass through 
crises in the play. 


THE KING FALLS SHORT 


A colorful bit of old Ireland, The 
King of Friday’s Men** does not 
quite capture the poetry and power 
to make it a first-rate drama. But it 
is a genial piece, well-acted and, on 
the whole, lively theatrical fare. 

The play is set in Ireland in 1787, 
when the landlords could claim their 
pick of the peasant girls. One such 
lassie is saved by the shillelagh 
champion in a knockabout battle— 
fought offstage, but with weapons 
flying and fighters fleeing across the 
scene. The girl comes to love her 
savior, but to save her a second time 
he has to kill the landlord and flee 
the countryside. 

There is a tender scene in which 
the maiden feels her heart draw closer 
to the brawny brawler who loves her, 
after he remarks, “Tis well known 
that the hardest work there is, is to 
make love to a girl who isn’t willing.” 
Often the dialogue is deft, as in the 
words the fighter adds when he men- 
tions the Trinity: “Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, the three that are never 
vexed.” 

But not enough of it rises to this 
imaginative level, and the story suf- 
fers from interruptions and intru- 
sions, such as the beggar man whose 
old father has promised to leave him 
his gift of song when he dies. Engag- 
ing in itself, this contretemps inter- 
feres with the flow of the story itself, 
which never, unfortunately, achieves 
sustained power. 

This play from Dublin’s Abbey 
Theater has obtained a number of 
fine performers: Walter Macken, who 
lends power to the part of the shille- 
lagh boy; Maggie McNamara, as the 
girl of his desire; Frederic Tozere, as 
the landlord; Ian Martin as his game- 
keeper; Janet Ward, as his discarded 
“tally-woman,” and more. They help 
make a vivid evening of what falls 
short of being a fine play. 
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BROADWAY NOTES 

This Thursday evening, The 
Wigreen Company in association 
with Harry Fromkes will present 
Marc Connelly’s new production 
of The Green Pastures at the 
Broadway Theater. The principal 
players will include: William 
Marshall, Frank Wilson and 
Alonzo Bosen. 

Tickets are now on sale for 
the Spring season of the New 
York City Opera Company at 
City Center, 131 West 55th 
Street. The season opens on 
March 14 with Die Meistersinger. 

The Mudlark, starring Irene 
Dunne and Alec Guinness, is at 
the Skouras Academy of Music. 
The Man Who Cheated Himself, 
headlining Lee J. Cobb, is the 
companion feature. The Mudlark 
tells the story of a kid from the 
slums who “crashed” the court 
of Queen Victoria. 

Molly, with Gertrude Berg in 
the starring role of Molly Gold- 
berg, is at the New York Para- 
mount. The complementary in 
person show includes Nellie 
Lutcher, George de Witt, Bob 
Haymes, Romanos Brothers and 
Sam Donahue and his Orchestra. 

Patrons of the Brooklyn Para- 
mount Theatre during the cur- 
rent showing of Joan Fontaine 
and Joseph Cotten in September 
Affair, and Joe Palooka in the 
Squared Circle, are offered the 
opportunity to win a free Miami 
Beach Vacation for themselves 
and a guest. Patrons are invited 
to write in one hundred words or 
less why they prefer a vacation 
in Miami Beach. 

MGM’s Three Guys Named 
Mike starring Jane Wyman, Van 
Johnson, Howard Keel and Barry 
Sullivan is in its final week at 
the Capitol Theatre. The part- 
nered in-person show stars 
Johnny Long and his Orchestra, 
songstress Georgia Gibbs, Maria 
Neglia, violinist. 





SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


In decorated tin trunks and tea 
— satisfies the most discriminat- 
palate, for saie at all grocers 
on OSelecteosens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning the- 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
THe New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
quin 5-8844. THe New Leaver 
Theatrical —, 7 East 
15th St, N. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Sees Aid to Franco Logical 
End of Containment Policy 


My first reaction on reading Franz Borkenau’s 
brief fer Marshal Tito and Generalissimo 
Franco as America’s most reliable allies against 
Stalin [“Our Best Bets in Europe,” THE New 
Leaver, February 19] was one of amazement. 
On second thought, however, I find his article 
serves a very useful purpose. He has carried the 
self-defeating theory of containment to its logi- 
cal—and completely immoral—conclusion and 
done it in honest words of one syllable for all 
to understand (“Franco must be bought; he 
will make it worth our while”). 

Needless to say, the policy Borkenau pro- 
poses would quickly isolate the United States 
from its present allies in Western Europe, 
would alienate not only the peoples of France, 
the Low Countries, Italy, etc., but the tens of 
millions behind the Iron Curtain who look to 
America for leadership. Yet what he proposes 
is containment, stripped of its insincere moraliz- 
ing, its corruption of such words as “freedom,” 
“free peoples,” “democracy,” “truth,” etc. There- 
fore, Professor Borkenau has posed, in hard- 
boiled, realistic terms, the rock-bottom issue of 
the Great Debate: ; 

Either we fall behind a containment line or 
mountain (e.g., the Pyrenees, as Borkenau sug- 
gests) for a last stand against the “hordes”— 
800,000,000 strong—with naid generals at our 
side (“Franco must be bought”)—or we place 
ourselves fearlessly at the head of the world 
forces of freedom on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain (as the entire world is waiting for us 
to do) and help all men and all nations to 
victory over our common enemy, the Stalin 
gang. I trust we'll do the latter. 


New York City Boris SHUB 


Sees U. S. Playing Sucker 
Role in Aid to India 


In your latest issue [February 19], I note 
that you have joined the drive to get the United 
States to send two million tons of wheat to 
India, and I am wendering why it is that the 
American taxpayers must always give and 
never sell. Having already paid exorbitantly 
for this grain through fantastic farm subsidies, 
we are now to give it away instead of releas- 
ing it here to lower the price of bread. 

As for India, she is not to be criticized for 
her stand in the United Nations, because the 
Chinese Communists are on her northeast bord- 
er and she is scared. We are the one to be 
criticized because we have not asked India to 
buy this wheat she is begging for. India 
possesses vast wealth in silver, gold and gems, 
and I have not heard that ner several hundred 
rajahs have been compelled to disgorge their 
hereditary possessions in order to help the 


ee 
Tue New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


starving masses. India has been buying grain 
and rice elsewhere, from New Zealand for in- 
stance. She could buy one quarter of her needs 
from Pakistan, but is too embittered against 
her neighbor to do so. This animosity also ex- 
plains her unwillingness to settle the Kashmir 
dispute, knowing that the overwhelmingly 
Moslem population of that province would vote 
to join Pakistan. 

In this connection, it is significant that India 
took 900,000 acres out of food production in 
order that she might be able to plant sufficient 
jute and cotton to make her independent of 
Pakistan. Could that, as well as earthquakes, 
drought, etc., have been a factor in bringing on 
the famine? 

Why must the United States go on playing 
the sucker role forever in the name of human- 
ity? Personally, I would rather see some wheat 
given to the 700,000 starving Arabs expelled 
from their ancestral homes by Israel. 

New York City Grorce S. SCHUYLER 


Mr. Schuyler’s letter is answered most ef- 
fectively by Dorothy Norman on page I1 of this 
issue.—Eb. 


Favors Backing Independent 
Chinese on Formosa and Mainland 


Harold I. Lewack and William Caldwell, in 
your February 12 issue, argue from opposite 
extremes and therefore arrive, logically enough, 
at extremist conclusions. Mr. Lewack’s is: 
forsake all Chinese anti-Communists; Mr. Cald- 
well’s: our sole hope is Chiang Kai-shek. As 
with most all-or-nothing conclusions, either of 
these would doom us forever. 

Fortunately, life works in more subtle ways. 
On the very day I read the Lewack-Caldwell 
correspondence (February 12), there appeared 
in the World-Telegram and Sun a dispatch 
from Hong King by Clyde Farnsworth which 
answers both Mr. Lewack’s seemingly unan- 
swerable query—“Is there a third force any- 
where in or out of China that is both liberal 
and independent of both the Communists and 
Chiang?”—and Mr. Caldwell’s delusions con- 
cerning Chiang’s grandeur. Although Farns- 
worth is scarcely less of a Chiang man than the 
Generalissimo himself, he admits that a poten- 
tial, if not an actual, “third force” exists within 
the anti-Communist guerrilla movement on the 
mainland. One of its leaders, General Hsu 
Tsung-chin, Chiang’s superior in the early days 
of the Nationalist revolution, has just formed a 
Free China Democratic League which gives 
some lip-service to Chiang but “has privately 
declined . . . to submit to Taipeh’s control.” 
Farnsworth concludes: “Gen. Hsu’s high card 
is Gen. Li Fu-lin, a 69-year-old Cantonese who 
claims to control 100,000 guerrillas.” It would 
be poetic justice if out of the cradle of the 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Nationalist revolution—Canton—a new Chinese 
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Radio City Synagogue has taken a militant 


renaissance should spring into being. stand against it. Dr. Frank Peer Beal, president selve 

I don’t say the guerrillas will necessarily pro- of the Community Councils of New York, has what 
duce that renaissance. But if they follow the stated, inter alia, “I believe the picture should who 
pattern characteristic of most resistance move- never have been produced.” I could give you | ™” 
ments, they are almost certain to develop, in other instances, but two are enough to disprove were 


Bend 


sure. 


Over 


time, new leaders and a new ideology, both of 
which will differ as much from the Commu- 


your universal statement. 
The Miracle, contrary to what you under. 


nists’ as from the Nationalists’. On the other stand, was protested in Rome. It was con 
hand, if Chiang’s regime remains true to the demned in the strongest possible terms: ex Pra 
government-in-exile type, it will become more possissimo. 
ingrown, more unrealistic, more fragmentized Again contrary to your exposition, the secular It 
by factionalism, and therefore more unreliable. authority in New York State most certainly has | read 
The State Department has three choices: It not only the right but the duty, under our | imm 
can subordinate everything to Chiang—this, statutes, to prevent the showing of blasphemous f pict 
obviously, will antagonize large numbers of films. or f 
guerrillas over whom he exerts little or no Your editorial is but another in a long series § criti 
control, and will lead to everlasting rejection of incidents tending to indicate that THE New f tant, 
of Chiang, the U.S., and everything such an Leaper’s “leadership” is often based not so | at | 
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hel alliance would stand for, by the Chinese masses. much on principle, as on whose ox is gored. publ 
to help you Or, we can work only with the independent New York City Vincent W. Hartnett | New 

. anti-Communist guerrillas—this would mean mun 
help your friends rejecting not only Chiang (who is a liability Dealing with Reader Hartnett’s points seria- | Frar 
get to know we don’t really need) but, more important, tim: Fren 


whatever really democratic forces exist on 1. The Miracle concerned a woman who was } cour 
Formosa. The third alternative is to persuade obsessed with the delusion that she was the | such 
Chiang to step down in favor of a more ac- Virgin Mary, and not “that the Virgin Mary } and 
ceptable leader (if Chiang is a real Chinese was obsessed.” I de 
patriot he will; and, anyway, where is it 2. The fact that 25 million U. S. Catholics } or |: 
written that he must be Our Leader?), and, by believe in the Immaculate Conception does not } of it 
granting the guerrillas equal recognition with mean that all 25 million subscribe to Reader } fight 
Formosa, pave the way for an anti-Communist JHartnett’s version of The Miracle. Lon 
coalition government which would contain some 3. Our contention that no denomination other 
new blood and new ideas. This is the the only than the Catholic opposed The Miracle stands. 


THe New LEApEr. 


Send us their names 
and addresses; we'll 
be glad to see that 
they get a sample 

















You say no denomination other than the 
Catholic has taken a stand against The Mir- 
acle. That is incorrect. Rabbi Felshin of the 


copy. hope I can see of establishing the basis for Save for the isolated examples of Rabbi Felshin Say 

democracy in China. and Dr. Beal, no group of prominent Jewish, 
New York City BENJAMIN STaRR Protestant or other religionists has taken Mr. TV 
Hartnett’s position. case 
= OQ F 2 in Qo : 4. “The Miracle . . . was protested in Rome,” | [xa 
eur ae & . . & Says ‘Miracle’ Was Blasphemous, writes Mr. Hartnett. So it was—but Mr. Hart- | just 
= ae 2 5 2 Deserved to Be Banned nett neglects to add that the protest was made | tel] 
us ; g 5 ro Your editorial, “Miracles Do Happen” [THe y @ lay organization comparable to our Legion If 
a. 4 = New Leaver, February 5], is inaccurate in of Decency. Mr. Hartnett is unable to dispute | mor 
: a a several respects. our original claim, namely, that the Pope him- | com 
: z : You say “one sees little room for objection” self did not protest The Miracle. shies hav 
: = iS in the “underlying fantasy” of The Miracle. 5. We agree that “the secular authority in | Nor 

: = a Many disagree with you. The pointed analogy New York State” is empowered to “prevent the 

- 8 of The Miracle is unmistakable: that the showing of blasphemous films.” But “the secular 
S = Virgin Mary was obsessed and “imagined” she authority in New York State” is the Board of Co 

9 is had conceived immaculately. Many of the Regents, and its Motion Picture Division origi- 

: ga critics easily grasped this analogical slur on ally passed the film. We remind Mr. Hartnett 

= the Christian tenet of the Virgin Birth long that it was an unauthorized secular official, the 

. x 2 before any controversy began to rage. Whether New York City License Commissioner, who 

é Z g we you do or do not believe in the Virgin Birth, undertook, first, to overrule the Regents, and 

cy = ne Ot it is a fact that at least 25 million American second, to exercise powers of censorship against 

: 7% 28 Catholics do. To us, such a blasphemous slur The Miracle which he does not possess. 

S a is just as offensive as implying Moses was the Since receipt of Mr. Hartnett’s letter, the 

= Of victim of an obession on Mt. Sinai would be Regents have reversed themselves and have 

Ss pe offensive to observant Jews. banned The Miracle. We regard this as a bitter 


blow at the right to show and to view films, no 
matter how obnoxious they may be to some 
people. The Regents, in effect, have let them- 
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selves be dictated to by a minority. We wonder 
what the reaction of Mr. Hartnett and others 
who agree with him would have been if, say, a 
movie interpreted as critical of Communism 
were banned as a result of Communist pres- 
sure.—ED. 


Praises The New Leader 
For Realism, Fighting Spirit 
It would be an understatement to say that I 
read your magazine—I simply devour it with 
immense pleasure. It gives me an admirable 
picture, directly or indirectly, of what is thought 
or felt in all parts of your country at this 
critical moment, and what is still more impor- 
tant, it fills me with enthusiasm to see that, 
at least in your country, there is a sector of 
public opinion, like that represented by THE 
New Leaver, which is Left without being Com- 
munist or just plain cowardly, as here and in 
France. Dallin’s articles about the pitiful 
French are admirable for his insight and his 
courage. But the issues are so good and on 
such a high level of journalism, both in part 
and in sum, that each one is a feast for me. 
I don’t know of a periodical, in any country 
or language, of such great interest as a source 
of information, sound political realism and fine 
fighting spirit. My heartfelt congratulations. 
London Luts ARAQUISTAIN 


Says Failure to Make Clean 
Breast Doomed Hiss, Remington 


William E. Bohn’s column on the Remington 
case, “Betrayed by His Virtues” [THE New 
Leaver, February 5], is such an outstandingly 
just appraisal that I am impelled to write and 
tell you so. 

If only Remington and Hiss had had the 
moral courage to tell the truth—which is so 
completely understandable—they would not 
have been destroyed. 


Norwalk, Conn. Excrnore M. Herrick 


Corrects Typographical 
Error in Recent Article 


There is a typographical error in my article 
in THe New Leaver of February 19. The sen- 
tence at the bottom of the first column on page 
23 should read: 

“|. For the subjects who rank high in 
anti-Semitism, religion is important primar- 
ily as a matter of convention, whereas those 
who rank low in anti-Semitism are either 
areligious or have relatively personal and 
interna ized religious beliefs.” 

The italicized word erroneously appeared as 
“religious.” 


New York City Rose Laus Coser 
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EDITORIAL 


An Oxford Uncle Don 


MORE WORRISOME, we believe, than anything the Sov- 
iets might pull out of their sleeves at the Big Four deputy 
foreign ministers meeting, is the wool which certain ele- 
ments in the West refuse to pull out of their heads. Lest 
anyone accuse us of exaggerating the extent of the ob- 
fuscation which still obtains in the West, we present as 
Exhibit A the lead article in last Sunday’s New York 
Times, by A. J. P. Taylor, an Oxford Don. 

Mr. Taylor has fallen completely for the Soviet line 
that Germany is the main source of East-West tension. 
“There can be no doubt that the Russians fear a revived 
and united Germany more than anything else in the 
world . . .,” he states categorically. Our main task at the 
forthcoming Council of Foreign Ministers session should 
be, therefore, to “treat her [Russia] sensibly” on the Ger- 
man issues. Indeed, continues Mr. Taylor, “it is worth 
paying almost any price in order to keep Germany dis- 
armed,” for this “would enormously lessen Russian sus- 
picions.” ’ 

But if Soviet actions are to be set down as, primarily, 
reactions to the potential threat of Germany, what can 
possibly explain the aggressive acts which Moscow com- 
mitted prior to Western talk of rearming Germany? Is 
Mr. Taylor trying to tell us that fear of the prostrate 
Germany of 1945 led to the incorporation of Poland, Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Rumania into the Soviet sphere in 
direct violation of the Potsdam agreement? Or that Ger- 
many had become such a menace by 1948 that Russia 
had to conquer Czechoslovakia in self-protection? Or that 
Germany is such a power in Asia that it could provoke 
Soviet action in Korea and Tibet in 1950? 

Mr. Taylor further contends that “It is often forgotten 
in the West that Russia has been repeatedly invaded 
from the West, but has herself never started an aggres- 
sive war in Europe” (italics ours). Any American news- 
paper reader is able to remind Mr. Taylor that it was 
Soviet troops who marched into Poland in September 
1939, and into Finland a very few months later. If these 
are not acts of “aggressive war,” what would Mr. Taylor 
call them? Western invasions of the Soviet Union? 

The whole purpose of the Taylor article seems to be to 
build up the thesis that “the overriding Russian motive is 
still fear and not aggression or desire to dominate the 
world,” and to project from this premise the illusory 
hope that Soviet Communism will turn to peace if only 
we will cease to attack it (“the secret of happiness is not 
to interfere with the way in which other people [i.e., the 
Soviets] conduct their lives’’). 

We hope we are pardoned if now we draw upon our 
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files of two years ago for Mr. Taylor’s further edification, 
It seems wasteful to bother framing new arguments when 
an article by Dr. Harry D. Gideonse in THE NEw LEADER 
of May 28, 1949, on the eve of the last Big Four meeting, 
can supply us with these apt words: 


“The supreme goal of American diplomacy . . . is 
not a modus vivendi with the Russians, or even a set- 
tlement of the German question. These are surface 
problems and it is a success of Russian diplomacy ... 
that we have our sights adjusted to such secondary 
objectives. 

“The ultimate goal of American diplomacy must be 
the preservation and the extension of the area in which 
individual freedom can endure.” 

Substitute “Western” for “American” and Dr. Gide. 
onse’s two paragraphs, we think, could serve as a most 
useful guide to our diplomats at Paris this week. Com- 
munism—-to paraphrase a truth we all recognized in Fas- 
cism—means war. The only way to avoid war is to de- 
stroy Communism, not try to live with it. The Western 
powers will have negotiated in vain if they do not do so 
solely with a view to undermining the Soviet power. 


Labor's Walkout 


IF THOSE who have been screaming loudest against 
labor’s walkout from the Wage Stabilization Board will 
only look twice they will find that, three days later, the 
walkout was obliquely justified by none other than the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Treasury. 

As Robert Dean pointed out last week (“Has Big Busi- 
ness Taken Over?”), “the first area of battle [against 
inflation] has to be on the fiscal front.” The Federal Re- 
serve Board, he wrote, has been permitting the banks to 
sell large holdings of Government bonds at par; the 
banks, by using the cash to make speculative investments, 
have swelled the circulation of money and thus operated 
as a primary inflation factor. Mr. Dean thereupon sug- 
gested a solution which has now in effect been adopted in 
the new Treasury-Reserve Board agreement. Under this, 
the rate of interest on Government bonds is increased 
from 214 to 234 per cent, but sale of these bonds to the 
Federal Reserve is forbidden; the former is an induce- 
ment and the latter a deterrent which ought to make the 
banks retain their bond holdings and thus relax their in- 
flationary activities. Of course the banks will ultimately 
profit from—and the public pay for—the 14 per cent in- 
terest increase; but the immediate effect will be to reduce 
inflationary pressures all around and consequently give 
the consumers some price relief. 

Simultaneously, however, the cotton bloc won an im- 
portant round when Price Stabilizer Di Salle permitted a 
new “ceiling” of 45.76 cents a pound on raw cotton. This 
“ceiling” is a euphemism for the sky, for it is 40 per 
cent above the price of cotton before the Korea war, and 
125 per cent of parity! Mr. Di Salle said he was issuing 
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the new “freeze” order to prevent a higher rise in cotton 
prices, but confessed he was not certain such a rise would 
not follow anyway. Again referring to Robert Dean’s 
piece. Di Salle’s action corroborates the charges made 
therein that big business is having a field day in Wash- 
ington at exorbitant cost to the people. 

If, then, the bankers could win a 4 per cent increase 
on interest on Government bonds to appease their infla- 
tionary appetites, and if the cotton bloc could win official 
sanction for a fantastic price rise to buy off their “strike” 
against defense production, why all the hullabaloo when 
16,000,000 wage-earners try to keep pace with these out- 
rageous demands? The workers, at least, have the argu- 
ment that they are trying to keep their families decently 
fed, clothed and sheltered—but what can possibly justify 
the gouging tactics of big business? 

What the walkout dramatizes is the necessity for a 
sound economic policy which will reflect the interests of 
all segments of the economy, and this means, in the first 
instance, not shrieks of pain at labor’s effort to protect 
the workingman, but a determined and consistent policy 
against inflationeering. If that policy is not promulgated 
quickly, the Government and its big business overlords — 
will be faced with more than a labor “strike.” Housewives 
throughout the nation are beginning to exhibit more in- 
dignation at the profiteers than labor—a consumers strike 
could bring down Wasiiington’s house of greenbacks. 


Kronstadt Lesson 


THIRTY YEARS AGO this week (March 7-17, 1921), the 
great Russian naval base of Kronstadt rose up against 
the dictatorship of Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin. “Here is 
raised,” cried Kronstadt, “the banner of rebellion against 
the three-year-old tyranny and oppression of Communist 
autocracy, which has put in the shade the three-hun- 
dred-year-old despotism of monarchism.” Kronstadt de- 
manded free elections, abolition of the secret police, re- 
lease of political prisoners, an end to bayonet-point grain 


requistions. Attacked by picked Cheka troops with air 


and artillery support, the isolated Kronstadt sailors 
fought bravely for ten days until they were wiped out. 
The West stood aloof, unaware that Kronstadt was fight- 
ing its battle. Britain even signed a trade agreement with 
Lenin while the fight was raging. 

In the last thirty years, we have witnessed even greater 
tragedies for Russia—collectivization, purges, forced 
labor. We have seen hundreds of thousands leave their 
native Russia for the uncertainties of Western DP camps. 
We know now that the abandonment of any people to a 
ruthless slave system is an invitation to the enslavement 
of all peoples, that as long as tyranny stands on earth, no 
man is free. We learned this lesson bitterly, at the expense 
of other nations who now share Russia’s cruel fate. But 
when a Kronstadt rebels again, we will know what to do. 
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AVAILABLE AGAIN! 


In response to your unusual de- 
mand, we have printed another huge 
supply of the third—revised and 
enlarged—edition of Stephen Naft’s 
masterful pamphlet, Questions for 
Communists. Two large printings 
have been sold out, this new, third 
edition is almost exhausted, and still 
your letters are pouring in. Ques- 
tions for Communists is a body blow 
to Kremlin propaganda, a _ real 
awakener to the well-intentioned 
people who still swallow parts of the 
Stalin line for want of better knowl- 
edge. If you are tired of hearing 
people argue in circles, if you don’t 
have the time to explain each and 
every Kremlin lie to them, give them 
this pamphlet. Clear, succinct, fac- 
tual, documented, Questions for 
Communists strikes at the heart of 
the Soviet problem. 


P.S.—Questions for Communists is 
valuable in trade unions, women’s 
groups, and fraternal organizations. 
We'll supply special rates for bundle 
orders of a hundred or more copies. 
Why not write in today? 


25c per copy 
3 for 50c 
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Gentlemen: 


Enclosed is $ for 





copies of “Questions for Communists.” 


Zone .... State 


La ZB SERRE REET REE eee 


Answer Please! 


Qucstionsa 
for 
Communists 


By STEPHEN NAFT 


THIRD, REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


20 INFORMATIVE CHAPTERS 


Labor in the Soviet Union 
On the Standard of Living 
On Social Security 

The Classless Society 

A Historical Reminder 


Democracy and Freedom 
in Communist Countries 


On Refugees and Displaced 
Persons 


Justice as Practiced in 
Communist Regimes 
The Soviet Union and the 

Jews 
On Communist Truth 


On Consistency 


Is There No Iron Curtain? 

On Cooperation 

On the Imperialist War 
and the Communists 

Are the Communists Agents 
of a Foreign Power? 

On Annexations 

Imperialism -—— Soviet or 
Anglo-Amercian? 

On Witch-hunting 

Who is Warmongering? 

What is the Difference Be- 


tween Communists and 
Fascists? 
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